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THE ROYAL LITERARY FUND. 


EIauty years ago or more, a gentleman with 
many true opinions and some false opinions, but 
always right-minded in the pursuit of what | 
he believed to be truth and justice, proposed 
the formation of a Literary Fund to a small 
club of literary men, who met at the Prince 
of Wales Tavern in Conduit Street, Hanover 
Square. This gentleman, whose name was 
Davin WItuiAMs, was first an Unitarian 
preacher, then a schoolmaster, and author 
of a Treatise upon Education. A writer 
of warm-hearted (and here and there warm- 
headed) books and tracts, he was a sym- 
pathiser with the French Revolution : and, 
at one time a fellow-labourer with the 
Gironde. Madame Roland mentions him 
in her memoirs as a sincere, able, earnest, 
honest man. Although he lived when free- 
dom of opinion was not popular in England, 
and had the misfortune to be included, 
by a loose poetical bard, in one of Canning’s 
lampoons, among— 

Creeping creatures, venomous and low; 


nevertheless, David Williams was a _hard- 
working Worthy, ready to move upward, 
from wrong to right, as he saw oppor- 
tunity—the very last man in the world to 
wish to be the founder of a stagnant institu- 
tion. 

A very stagnant institution, commonly 
known as the Literary Fund, however, 
claims David Williams for a father. It 
lives by a routine of its own; it neither 
stands on the ground he assigned to it at the 
commencement of its life, nor has it advanced 
to better things by acting in any accordance 
whatever with the expressed spirit of its 
founder, or with the spirit of the times that 
have succeeded him. 

David Williams declared his belief that 
a community once formed is, in almost 
every possible circumstance, analogous to an 
individual ; and, as it acquires experience, 
must use it, determining its nature as it | 
grows, “by the avowal of all sentiments,— 
good, indifferent, and bad ; for,” he says, “the 
community which restrains this avowal is like 
the man who shuts up some of his senses.” 
The Literary Fund has gone through 
some remarkable experiences ; and, for the last 
year or two, there have been not a few mem- 
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| 
bers of its community determinately bent on 


avowing their experiences, as the first step in 
the direction of applying them to proper use. 
In March, every year, and on the twelfth 
of March, this year, the members of the 
Literary Fund, founded by David Williams, 
make their anniversary report to themselves. 
On this year’s occasion an avowal of senti- 
ments opposing its stagnant condition will be 
made, and will be constantly repeated, until 
all the lessons of experience shall have been 
fairly and honestly accepted. 

A little of the energy of David Williams 
himself has to be fetched back from the 
limbo of lost things, to effect this object. He 
worked incessantly. His life was one of 
constant struggle. His wife dying early, he 
went forth alone into the world, a writer 
and a teacher; all that was orthodox in 
Church and State, holding aloof from the 
contamination of him. When he was toiling 
painfully for bread, the largeness of his 
spirit could not be confined within the limits 
of his own low, narrow state ; and, helped 
by a few more who shared endurance of con- 
tempt with him ; who shared with him also 
faith in the hearts of men ; he conceived the 
resolve—for with him the desire was the re- 
solve—of founding an institution that should 
comfort the poor scholar with help and 
sympathy in the day of worldly suffering. 
The same institution would, if developed 
to the full extent of his desire, come to 
possess a house, a “common centre of com- 
munication and of action” with the power, 
even, as he said, of supporting “a col- 
lege for decayed and superannuated genius.” 
His friend Benjamin Franklin doubted his 
power of achieving anything for the 
accomplishment of such aims, and so did 
others; but “I perceive,” said Franklin, 
“that our friend does not acquiesce in our 
opinions, and that he will undertake this 
institution. The event, be it what it may, 
will be honourable to him; but it will re- 
quireso much time, perseverance, and patience, 
that the anvil may wear out the hammer.” 
Of perseverance and of patience an endless 
store was cheerfully spent ; and, in due time 
the humble author, whom nograndee favoured, 
had collected for his institution a permanent 
fund of six thousand pounds, and an income of 
eight hundred pounds a-year. He then made 
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bold even to ask from the Prince Regent the 
gift of a house near the palace, and received 
in reply a grant, not of the house, but of two 
hundred and thirty-two pounds yearly. This | 
grant expired with the life of George the | 
Fourth, and was then exchanged for the yearly 
royal contribution of a hundred guineas ; 
that sum being paid by the crown towards 
the maintenance of this society in common 
with some other societies. David Williams | 
was, no doubt, glad enough to get a house 
for nothing; but he never was disposed 
to spend the young resources of his fund 
on housekeeping, to the diminution of its 
power to be helpful to those needing its 
assistance. At first he hired a room, when it 
was wanted, for a meeting. Afterwards, 
when great men—who, while success was 
doubtful, had discouraged it—came, ostensibly, 
to lend him the blaze of their names, really, to 
obtain the credit of connection with an 
honourable and _ successful scheme ; and 
when, after a tough opposition from the 
crown lawyers, an imperfect charter was 
extorted; Williams himself did all the 
hard work of the institution. It has, he 
says, “its apparatus of great officers, councils, 
and committees; but it has really been 
formed, and its actual and important business 
prepared and conducted, principally by its 
original founder.” A clerk at forty pounds 
a-year was the sole paid assistant, and there 
was more business then to be done than now; 
for the labour of first establishment was 
going on, and the subscription list (attention 
to which is now, as we shall see, very costly) 
was then four times larger than it is at 
present. In eighteen hundred and two there 
were within six of four hundred annual sub- 
scribers ; whereas now, there are only about 
one hundred: so serious has been the 
waste of substance, caused by years of 
affliction under that insidious malady, Rou- 
tine. 

When David Williams died, his work fell 
into the hands of the “apparatus of great: 
officers, councils, and committees.” This 
includes under the charter three honorary 
registrars, all or one of whom shall, accord- 
ing to the rules, attend every meeting to 
read minutes, orders, letters, and conduct 
the correspondence of the fund. As there 
are not a dozen meetings in the year, by 
a division of this work among themselves, 
the registrars might de the duties of their 
office at a cost of little trouble to them- 
selves ; of much less trouble certainly than 
scores of high-minded and influential men 
would gladly take to do a right and kind 
thing in a useful way. The society has also 
three honorary treasurers, who are appointed 
to receive all moneys and to draw all 
cheques. Here again there is light labour 
to divide among the gentlemen who hold 
these offices, if they might be allowed to do 
their own work. The help of a clerk at 
fifty pounds a-year would reduce the work of 
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the whole six to something scarcely worth 
considering as work, There are appointed, 
also, three honorary auditors to examine the 
accounts. Then there is, of course, a presi- 
dent, and there are vice-presidents ; there is a 
council, and there is a committee. The 
members of council, as the charter directs, 
are to be (with the president and vice- 
presidents) twenty of the most experienced 
members of the society, “elected out of 
those members who shall have served for 
three years upon the general committee ;” and 
if the number of members of council cannot 
be made up out of the general committee, then 
the main body of the members are to supply 
the deficiency. The general committee is to 
be chosen from among the members ; but it is 
to include a dash of experience in the shape 
of four gentlemen taken from the council. 
It is thus evidently meant that the council 
shall hold the character of the discreeter body 
in the establishment. Therefore, we do not 
wonder that the council has been shelved; for 
certainly, in the management of the Fund 
for many years past, the word of discretion 
has been known as nothing but the word of 
strife. In one respect the directions of 
the charter never were obeyed. No dis- 
tinction was preserved between the meet- 
ings of the council and those of the com- 
mittee ; both bodies met together; until, 
in the year eighteen hundred and forty- 
eight, it occurred toa member of the com- 
mittee to ask, whether the council could 
attend committee meetings legally. Coun- 
sel’s opinion decided that it could not, and 
the council was accordingly projected into 
space. Since that time the council has been 
but a dead branch on a sickly tree. It fulfils 
no purpose in existence,except to declare the 
progress of decay. For the last eight. years, 
the affairs of the Fund have been managed 
by a general committee only ; and this com- 
mittee recruits itself, once every year, with 
members of its own choice, named for 
election on a printed paper called a house 
list. 

Let us not omit to add, as an item in the 
history, that Mr. Thomas Newton, who died 
in the year eighteen hundred and seven be- 
lieving himself to be the last descendant of Sir 
Isaac Newton, bequeathed to the Literary 
Fund an estate now worth two hundred pounds 
a-year, as a compensation for the loss of 
George the Fourth’s expired grant. The so- 
ciety now receives dividends on stock of the 
value of little less than thirty thousand 
pounds, so that it has a fixed income of one 
thousand and eighty pounds a-year ; to which 
the annual produce of subscriptions and dona- 
tions, adds about another thousand, It has, 
therefore, roughly speaking, an income of two 
thousand a-year. 

This sum is intended for the relief of “ men 
of genius and learniug,” who fall into dis- 
tress; and is subject to no necessary charge 
beyond the cost of a place in which to hold 














Charles Dickens.) 


a committee meeting nine times, and « general 
meeting once, a-year, the pay of a collector 
and ofa clerk. ‘The clerk, however, can only 
be requisite in case the three registrars and 
the three treasurers, and the three auditors 
make themselves sinecurists, Painters and 
Engravers, who possess a fund precisely simi- 
lar, find that, although their committee meets 
twelve times a-year instead of nine, and re- 
lieves more applicants, they can do all needful 
business by hiring a room at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern when they want it, and by causing 
their mechanical work to be done through 
the agency of a clerk who receives fifty 
pounds for his attention to their affairs once a 
month. This results from the artists manag- 
ing their own affairs. ‘he managers of the 
Literary Fund on the contrary, are not authors, 
but potent seigneurs. Tie president is an able 
and venerable marquis of unblemished honor, 
worthy of the highest respect in very many 
capacities, but who is no more an Author 
than he is the Engineer of the Tubular 
Bridge, and who associates himself as much 
with the Society or its proceedings as the 
Emperor of France does, Of the twenty 
vice-presidents, eight only can, by the utmost 
stretch of courtesy, be called literary men, 
counting those noblemen who have amused 
themselves by publishing a volume of stray 
verse, or a book of travel. The council we 
pass over as a dummy; and, of the nine- 
teen members of committee, certainly not 


more than four—but, as we think, only two— 


are authors by profession. There is then no 
reason for feeling surprise at the necessity 
imposed by this committee of obliging each 
applicant for relief to hand in a certiticate of 
character signed by “two respectable house- 
holders.” ‘The certificate must be sent in 
seven days before any committee meeting, 
in order that there may be time to institute 
inquiry over and above this vouching. Who 
can possibly wonder, if ladies of genius and 
learning who have been relieved by a com- 
mittee so profoundly ignorant of the mem- 
bers of the literary profession as to need 
such a mode of veritication, have been after- 
wards committed to the treadmill as begging- 
letter impostors? or if men have been re- 
lieved whose books are unknown equally to 
authors, publishers, and the public ? 

There must—if only for the credit and ease 


. | 
of noblemen and gentlemen, a few of whom 


meet nine times a-year for an hour or so 


each time—be a good house in Bloomsbury— | 
it is indeed gui: g tar to condescend even to | 
| of their own body ; and by no means needing 


Bloomsbury—costing one hundred and ninety 
pounds a-year for rent, coals, servants, and 
repairs. ‘here wust be nothing so mean 
as aclerk ; but there must be a gentleman 


honourable enough to shake hands with a} 


lord—as indeed there is, and one deserving 
even higher honours, if such be—who cannot 
be paid less than two hundred a-year to be a 
secretary, and to live in the house to take care 
of it. (Nothing whatever going on in it, 
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it naturally requires somebody to look after 
the furniture). ‘Then fifty or sixty pounds 
may be spent freely on printing, and a hun- 
dred and odd pounds at a tavern once a-year ; 
because a dinner makes men liberal, and 
brings the light of the marquises and right 
honourables to shine upon the countenances 
of the authors who adore them. Must we 
grieve if it has happened that authors have 
left off adoring lords as lords, and are in this 
case turned out of their association by the 
press of patrons whom they do not want? 
‘The number of the fraternity has been 
quadrupled during the last fifty years, 
and authorship has become a prosperous 
and definite profession; yet there were, 
fifty years ago, four times as many periodical 
subscribers to this Literary Fund as there 


jare now, 


The result of this sort of management and 
mismanagement, speaks for itself in a single 
sentence. It is ascertained that, in eleven 
years, the Literary Fund spent five thousand 
six hundred pounds upon the act of re- 
lieving distress in four hundred and seventy- 
seven cases; while it cost the Artists’ 
General Benevolent Fund in the same 
time, less than one thousand pounds to 
relieve a number of people larger by one 
hundred and forty-seven, The machinery 


of the Literary Fund, in short, takes forty per 


cent from its means of usefuluess, while 
those means have themselves been so in- 
jured by it, that, instead of a progressive 
increase of support, its strength has been 
diminished by the general defection of the 
literary body. 

At the annual meeting of the members of 
the fund on the fourteenth of March, 
last year, these facts were pointed out. 
They were, on that occasion, made the ground 
of a resolution to the effect that, since such 
expenses were unreasonable and enormous, 
some change in the administration of affairs 
was necessary. ‘The stagnant committee 
(ceasing to be stagnant for a day, and run- 
ning in the wrong direction) bestirred it- 
self in opposition to this view of things ; 
and it was decided by a majority of four, 
that the expenses were not unreasonable 
and enormous, and that no change was 
required, 

it was next proposed to the same meeting, 
that a change should be made by electing, as 
otlicers and managers of the Literary Fund, 
literary men by protession—people acquainted, 
to a considerable extent, with the members 


to be told by two householders who they 
were ; frequently, indeed, not needing to be 
told by sufferers themselves that they were 
in distress. It was decided, however, that 
the Literary Fund did not require literary 
management, and was immensely better with- 
out it. 

It was then suggested that there surely 
was an anomaly in the existence of a council 
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called in the charter a supreme governing 
body, which had nothing to take counsel 
about, and was believed to have no right 
to meet; and which never did meet, and 
never could meet—this being the solemn 
interpretation of its usefulness on which 
this Fund proceeds. It was proposed, 
therefore, that the charter should be looked 
into and reported upon by a sub-com- 
mittee. That was conceded ; and, to an ad- 
journed meeting held on the sixteenth of the 
succeeding June, this special committee sub- 
mitted a report, of which all the provisions 
were, at first, formally rejected. Its recom- 
mendations were a simple scheme for the 
restoration of the functions of the council 
—a suggestion that, instead of calling upon 
some afflicted men of genius to make con- 
fession of their poverty to the committee, | 
annuities should in some cases be granted, 
revocable when they ceased to be required. 
It was suggested as fit also, that many 
who were not in need of gifts should 
receive aid by friendly loans, not bearing 
interest. 1fthe means of repayment did not 
afterwards arise, the worst that could result 
would be the conversion of such loans into 
gifts. Finally, as a secondary matter, it was 
also suggested, that, since there was to be a 
large house paid for by the fund, use 
of it might be allowed to those mem- 
bers who chose to collect books at their 
Own expense in one of its rooms, and to 
meet each other now and then — still pay- 
ing the cost themselves—at quiet social 
conversazioni. 

The idea of re-establishing the council was 
put aside almost without a word. Members 
of the committee told the meeting that, as to | 
loans, there was a difficulty about recovery in 
county courts; and that, if money were not lent 
on security, the committee might calculate on 
losing their capital. As to the idea of literary 
men meeting, at their own cost, in a room or 
two of the house maintained for the Fund to 
no purpose but that of expense, a Bishop, 
(one of their condescending patrons) said he 
knew them better than to believe that any- 
thing less than a good dinner would bring 
authorsinto harmony. As for a club, if they 
wanted it, there was the Atheneum; let 
them wait their seven years for a ballot, 
and then pay their thirty pounds. “ Yes,” 
said a noble lord, another of their conde- 
scending patrons ; “and if they cannot afford 
that, there is the Whittington.” So the | 
matter was left, only with a pledge on the | 
_ of the general committee, that it would | 

efore the next meeting, seriously look into 





5) 
the question of granting, occasionally, re- 
vocable annuities and loans. | 

There are persons now living who think 
that the honour of literature is best to be | 
maintained by its own professors ; that the 
press of England can afford to be contented 
with its own nobility ; and that, if its chari- 
table fund is to be managed by strangers to 
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|upon those who follow Literature as a pro- 


[Conducted by 


its body, it might at least be managed better 
than it is. These persons will, we are told, 
be present to say their say at the annual 
meeting on the twelfth of this month. It 
may afterwards be well for the public to ask 
themselves whether, while the expenses of 
managing the Literary Fund continue to 
be unreasonable and enormous, and while no 
distinct plan for reducing them shall be 
adopted, any further appeal to the public, by 
anniversary dinner or otherwise, on its behalf 
is to be accounted justifiable ? 

We have confined ourselves to the facts of 
this case, and have abstained from anything 
like declamation or illustration—though Gop 
knows this institution to be such a Satire as 
it stands, that it is a tempting theme. We do 
not write anonymously in reference to it, but 
place the responsibility of our remonstrance 
upon the name that appears at the head of 
every alternate page of this journal. We 
entreat the Public to consider what this 
institution is; what it spends; and what it 
does. We ask all readers of books—whether 
as painful students, or in the cultivation of 
the graces of life, or in search of wholesome 
relief from care, sickness, or monotony—to be 
careful how they are deluded into the belief 
that they can possibly show their gratitude 
to those who instruct them, or beguile them 
of their miseries, by sanctioning these mis- 
uses of a large certain annual income, and 
these perversions of the project of a oe 

We have little need to call 


fession and object to lay it under the feet of 
any knot of great men or small men, to keep 


‘aloof from the Royal Literary Fund until it 


reforms itself ; for (as we have shown) they 
are a mere exceptional drop or two in the 
stagnant water of its mismanagement, and 
are asa class, the last class supposed to be 
comprehended under the title, “The Royal 
Literary Fund incorporated by Royal Char- 
ter.” 


ENGLISH HOTELS. 


I wave already striven to set down the 
chief characteristics, outward and inward 


of foreign hotels.* When we are told that 
we have so much to learn from them, and 
that no more praiseworthy models could 
be offered for our guidance, it is meet at 
least that we should know what they are 
really like; where lie their exemplary 
excellences, where their most notable de- 
fects. There are more Poll Parrots in the 
world than are to be found in brass wire- 
work cages. We are but too glad to save 
ourselves the trouble of thinking for our 
selves, by appropriating and repeating the 
thoughts and dicta of other people. No 
doubt there were many things much better 
managed in France than in England when 
the Sentimental Traveller gave to the 


* In pages 97, 141, and 148 of the present Volume. 
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world his travelling experiences ; yet I am 
of opinion that there are some few things 
we can manage in our own way, and in our 
own land, with no indifferent success, and 
in whose management we need not cede to 
our continental neighbours. 

I will first put up at Jalabert’s first-class 
inn, 

Jalabert’s is designed for the accommoda- 
tion of The Superior Classes. What free-born 
Briton’s frame is free from a tingle of 
respect, admiration, pride, when he hears 
the term Superior Classes? That a duke, 
a lord, a baronet, a bishop—a superior class 
man, in a word—should be content to leave 
the Assyrian magnificence of his half-dozen 
town and country palaces even for a season, 
and put up at a mere hotel, is in itself an 
act of such condescension and abnegation of 
self, that the least we can do is to have a 
Jalabert’s to receive him, and that it should 
be well and universally understood that Jala- 
bert’s is devoted to the reception of the 
superior classes, and of those only—not of 
the profanum vulgus. 

Now Jalabert’s, the great London hotel for 
the superior classes, is situated in Purple 
Street, Flaxen Square; which, as all men 
know, is within two hundred and fifty miles 
of Old Bond Street. It was originally an 


old, cooped-up, inconvenient, George the 
Second House, which was the bachelor resi- 
dence of the well-known Claribel Claribel, 


Esquire, a great friend of Sir Charles Han- 
bury Williams, a member of parliament for 
my Lord Mintoncomyn’s borough of Heeltap, 
and assistant Commissioner of Lunacy for the 
liberty of St. Kits—which last snug little 
sinecure brought him in just nineteen hundred 
pounds a-year. On the lamented demise of 
Mr. Claribel, which occurred one day, in con- 
sequence of a surfeit of mushroom patties and 
Maraschino, as he was stepping into his chair 
at White’s, after winning a few hundreds at 
E. O. of Mr. Selwyn; his mansion in Purple 
Street became the property, by testamentary 
bequest, of the Sieur Dominique Jalabert, for- 
merly of the Canton des Grisons, his attached 
hairdresserand valet-de-chambre. Dominique 
turned the place into an hotel, and prospered 
exceedingly. Although a foreigner, he mani- 
fested a decided predilection for guests of the 
English nation ; and, at the epoch of the Great 
French Revolution and emigration, discou- 
raged the patronage of the superior classes of 
the continent. He made an exception, in- 
deed, in favour of the Prince Trufflebert de 
Perigord Dindon, who had adroitly escaped 
from France before the confiscation, had sold 
all his estates for cash, and had brought 
away all the family jewels sewn up in his 
wife’s brocades. Of the friendship and coun- 
tenance of this noble émigré Jalabert con- 
stantly boasted. He would have been glad 
for him to stay years in his hotel, because 
the most elevated members of the British 
aristoeracy condescended to play hazard with 
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the prince ; nevertheless Jalabert seized the 
boxes of the Cardinal Duke de Rohan 
Chambertin for the amount of his bill, 
and locked up poor Monsieur le Chevalier de 
Rastificolis in the Marshalsea for a similar 
reason, 

At the peace of eighteen hundred and four- 
teen, however, asudden change came over the 
spirit of Dominique Jalabert’s dream. He 
suddenly conceived a profound and enthu- 
siastic affection for foreigners—superior fo- 
reigners. He was proud to accommodate 
allied sovereigns. He doated on ambassadors, 
A Hetman of the Don Cossacks was his de- 
light. Nota strong politician ordinarily, he 
believed fanatically inthe Holy Alliance ; and 
his fanaticism culminated into idolatry when 
a Holy Ally travelled with a large suite, and 
sent a courier on before him to order a suite 
of apartments. 

It was at this time that Dominique bought 
the freehold of Lord Pyepoodle’s house, next 
door to the right ; subsequently adding to it, 
to meet his increasing hotel requirements, 
old Mr, Pillardollar the banker’s house, next 
door to the left, and lastly, the roomy man- 
sion of Lord Chief Justice Trippletree (after- 
wards raised to the peerage under the title 
of Baron Hempshire) round the corner, 
The original Jalabert died immensely rich, 
about five and twenty years ago. Latterly he 
wore a wig and a shirt-frill, and was quite a 
respectable man ; indeed it is said that he 
never recovered the shock of the death of the 
Emperor Alexander. His son, Castlereagh 
Pitt Jalabert, Esq., lives at a park in Somer- 
setshire, rides to hounds, and is high sheriff, 
I should not at all wonder if the next heir 
were created a baronet, and the family name 
Anglicised into Jollybird. 

Messrs. Salt and Savoury are the present 
proprietors of Jalabert’s. 8S. and S. are also 
landlords of the F. M. Prince Albert, close to 
the North Polar Railway Station ; the Grand 
Pagoda Hotel (formerly the Brown George) 
at Brighton; the Mulligatawny House, at 
Cheltenham ; the Benbow and Badminton at 
Greenwich ; and the Kehama Hotel, at Win- 
dermere. Salt and Savoury belong to the 
great consular hotel-keeping families, who 
have their caravanserais all over England, 
and whose names there should be a Sir Ber- 
nard Burke to register. Jalabert’s, their great 
London hotel, has grown from Claribel Cla- 
ribel’s two-storeyed hencoop-looking bache- 
lor residence, into an immense establishment, 
It is six houses rolled into one. The streets 
on which it looks are narrow and gloomily 
genteel ; its brick walls are dingy and smoke- 
blackened ; its windows dark and diminutive; 
but its vastness is untold. When I lose my- 
self accidently in the labyrinthine regions of 
Flaxen Square, or take a solitary walk there, 
to air myself in the regions of aristocracy, I 
look with awe and trembling on Jalabert’s, 
It has so many doors. It seems so proudly 
contemptuous of the struggles and exertions 
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of new hotels that strive to push themselves 
into notice and patronage, by show architec- 
ture and newspaper puffs. JALABERT’S, on a 
tarnished brass plate ; that is all you see,—the 
place might be a doctor’s or a solicitor’s ; but 
ah! what patrician grandeur there is in that 
reserved waiter on the doorstep, the portly 
man with the large whiskers who calmly 
picks his teeth (he has turtle every day, I am 
sure) and half closes one eye to look at the 
street-scape as though it were a glass of 
generous port. I wonder, when I look at 
him, whether he powders his hair to wait on 
an ambassador, and whether he brings in 
dinner in a court suit, and with a sword by 
his side. 

Jalabert’s is dear, enormously dear. What 
else can be expected. A traveller sojourn-| 
ing at such an hotel, acquires a sort of| 
collateral interest in the peerage, the diplo- 
matic service, the maintenance of our in-| 
stitutions, and the divine right of kings. He} 
who stays at Jalabert’s is tacitly recognised | 
by the establishment asa Nop, and the dignity | 
is charged for in the bill. They would perform | 
ko-tou there to the Emperor of China ; they 
would burn incense to the Grand Llama of 
Thibet ; they would light the pipe of the 
Great Sachem of the Blackfoot Indians ; 
they would even sacrifice a junior partner to | 
Juggernauth ; but they would charge fer it in 
the bill. There is nothing unattainable at Ja- 
labert’s. There are bills in the books, I dare 


say, running “ His Highness Hokeypokeywan- 


keyfum : Jan. the thirteenth,—cold boiled | 
middle-aged gentleman, eighteen guineas ; 
baked young woman, twenty pounds and six- 
pence ; baby en papillottes, five pounds five ; 
or“His Holiness the Pope[he was at Jalabert’s | 
incog. as the Bishop designate of Hylogio- | 
potamus in partibus infidelium] Baldaquin, | 
eight pounds; paid for triple crown (pack- 
ing, wadding, and box), ninety-seven pounds 
three ; embracing toe (four times), fifty 
pounds.” Such things must be paid for. 
Honours, glories, adulations, incense, ko- 
tous, toe-kissing are expensive e articles. You 
must have a Jalabert’s for such luxuries, 
even as you have strawberry -leaves, gold 
sticks, stoles, and dog-latin rolls of King 
Richard the Second for peers, a bald- 
headed man in spectacles at eight hundred 
a-year to hold up the tail of the Right 
Honourable the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, and eight cream-coloured horses to 
draw the Queen’s coach. 

A housemaid who had once taken service 
at Jalabert’s told me that the internal 
arrangements of Jalabert’s are splendid be- 
yond compare. There are the largest looking- 
glasses in the sitting-rooms that ever were 
seen ; only the apartments are so small 
and dark, that those vast mirrors are lost in 
obscurity, and waste their sweetness on the 
dingy air. The passages are all thickly car- 
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peted. The service of plate is of enormous 
value. You dine there off silver and Sévres, 


[Conducted by 
and Dutch and damask. You may have an 
épergne, if you like, to yourself. Every 
refinement of luxury, every item to the most 
infinitesimal of comfort you may, and do 
have. The head-waiter—I beg pardon—the 
groom of the chambers—is a funded gentle- 
man, and has a villa, with a conservatory, at 
Mitcham. Wealth, pride, dignity, dulness, 
noiselessness, and secresy, distinguish Jala- 
bert’s. 

Jalabert’s is not for you or me, my brother. 
It is as far beyond our reach as the entrée 
at St. James’s, or as a seat in the royal 
pew at church. I question even if a man 
having twenty thousand a-year, not being a 
Nob, could have the moral cour: ige to drive 
to Jalabert’s, His voice would falter as he 
ordered apartments ; he would call the waiter 
Sir, and the groom of the chambers would 
very probably say to him, “My good man, it 
really appears to me that you must have 
made some mistake.” Then he would drive 
away, crestfallen and mortified, to Euston 
Square or Paddington. Why the very 
boots at Jalabert’s must be a Nob. The 
boots! he must be called the Hoby, or the 
Patent Leathers, surely. He never whistles 

hisses while he polishes. He wears a 
white neckcloth, and reads the St. James’s 
Chronicle, perhaps. The only way for the 
plebeian to be enabled to enjoy Jalabert’s costly 
and exclusive hospitality seems to me to be 
this. Emigrate to America. Make a fortune. 
Renounce your allegiance, and become an 
American citizen, Get made, or make your- 
self, a General of militia, a member of Con- 
gress, or a secretary of legation. Then come 
aeross the Atlantic in the first-class 
cabin; arrive at Jalabert’s with a profusion 
of portmanteaux, and despatch-boxes, and 
you will be received with open arms and 
ledgers. You may loaf in its lordly sitting- 
rooms, you may whittle its carved fauteuils, 
you may soil its Turkey carpets, you may call 
the groom of the chambers Hoss, and the 
landlord Boss ; and the housemaids, Helps ; 
you may smoke in the corridors, and order 
gin-slings in the coffee-room. But do not 
mistake me; do not imagine that it is in the 
power of dollars, almighty as that power 
is, to enable you to do this. You go to 
court, your name is in the Morning Post ; 
you dine at the Legations; you are a 
member of the Travellers’ Club; lords call 
upon you ; viscountesses invite you to their 
parties, although you are an American, a 
democrat, and your ancestor may have 
been an Irish hodsman, a German tailor, or 
an English convict, you are a Nob. ‘This is 
the secret. But let Raffaelle Sanzio, Esq. 
painter, or William Shakspeare, player, and 
member of the Dramatic Author’s Society ; 
or Tycho Brahe, astronomer (assuming them 
to be in life among us) let them, granting 
them amplest means for paying their bills, 
seek accommodation at Jalabert’s. I war- 
rant the groom of the chambers would look 
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askant at them, and that the waiters would 
turn up their noses at having to wait on 
“ profeshnal pipple.” 

Let Jalabert’s flourish. I have no call to 
wince at its high charges—my withers are 
unwrung : its upper chambers even are not 
for those of my degree. As for its darkness 
and narrowness and gloominess, the Nobs 
doubtless prefer those elements to demo- 
cratic light and height and space. Bless me! 
don’t people live in the stable-yard of St. 
James's Palace ? Don’t the pokey little houses 
in the purlieus of Spring Gardens fetch 
fabulous rents? The Nobs like holes and 
corners. ‘They make Her Majesty ride in a 
coach above a hundred years old, and in 
danger of tumbling to pieces with rottenness, 
Abolish that coach, and build her a neat, airy, 
springy vehicle in Long Acre at your peril. 
The British constitution is at stake. There 
would be a revolution to-morrow. 

The second most notable London hotel is the 


family, or private hotel in Jermyn Street, St. | 


James’s Street, or Piccadilly. Smawkington’s 
hotel is a very nice hotel of these two classes 
mixed, Smawkington’s is not exactly in 
Jermyn Street, but in Little Great Boot-tree 
Street close by. It is the snuggest, warmest, 
quietest, yet cheerfullest little hotel you 
“an imagine. When I say little, I mean 
compact, tight, cosy. There is not an inch 
of boarding to be seen about the house. 
All is carpeted, oil-clothed, matted. I 
wonder they don’t carpet the doorstep. The 
house is as clean asa new pin. The house- 
maids and chambermaids are all rosy and 
all good-looking. The housekeeper is a 
beauty. The cook belongs to a glee-club, 
and cooks you blithe, wholesome, cheerful, 
honest-hearted dinners, that make you eat a 
great deal but never gives you an indigestion. 
1 should like very much indeed to marry the 
young lady who sits book-keeping in the com- 
fortable-bar ; not because she is Smawkington’s 
only daughter, and has a pretty penny to her 
fortune—I repudiate such mercenary motives 
with disdain—but for the sake of her bright 
eyes and her rosy lips and her silver laugh. 
I don’t think Smawkington would give her to 
me, though ; inasmuch as he declares her to 
be the apple of his eye. Smawkington is bald, 
corpulent, sleek, and black - broadclothed, 
His wife is pious, bony, genteel, interested 
in missionary enterprises, and contemns the 
duties of domesticity. Mr. S. is not unlike a 
duke, or the chairman ofa select vestry, or an 
undertaker in flourishing circumstances. He 
wears a signet-ring, and keeps a mail- 
phaeton; under which there runs a plum- 
pudding dog of the Danish breed, quite in 
the Hyde Park style. Of the wines at 
Smawkington’s—the famous ports, the pecu- 
liar clarets, and the noted sherries—I have 
heard that they will make a cat speak ; but 
I know, for certain, that they will make a 
man merry, Look you here, Mr. Albert 
Smith, When the ruddy curtains are drawn, 
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and the crystal sparkles on the sideboard, 
and the ruby and golden contents of the 
decanters gleam on the table ; when the fat 
little port-wine glasses are filled, and the 
filberts are in the vine-leaf dessert plate, and 
the almonds and raisins are at hand, and the 
| candles are lighted and the fire trimmed— 
lthen is the time to confess that all is not 
barren that cometh out of England, and that 
| your nut and your wine, partaken of with all 
[the accessories of English comfort in an 
| English family hotel, can compete with, if 
| they do not surpass, the splendour of the great 
| French salle-d-manger, or the tinselled or- 
juateness of the cabinet particulier, with its 
long-necked array of sour beverages. I like 
to see my wine. I would rather have an 
aldermanic decanter of handsomely-cut glass, 
}and the red sea of jollity gleaming within it, 
than a lanky flask of green glass, besmeared 
with hideously-coloured sealing-wax, and 
| tilted in a basket like a go-cart. Faultless 
family-dinners take place at Smawkington’s. 
You may smell the good things as you 
|pass ; there is no ostentation—no show—no 
noisy gongs clanging: but all is substantial, 
respectable, comfortable, cosy, English. 

The most constant guests at Smawkington’s 
|appear to me to be bishops and rich old 
ladies. Other members of the dignified 
clergy, and other old ladies occasionally fre- 
quent it; but the real, complete bishop— 
| gaiters, apron, shovel-hat, and all, seems the 
pontifex maximus of Smawkington’s. You 
may see his cob at the hotel-door every 
morning, in waiting for his grave ride about 
Whitehall and Downing Street. The rich old 
lady, too, arrives from Devon or Somerset ina 
travelling-carriage. She has _ladies’-maids, 
companions, lap-dogs, confidential male ser- 
vants and orphan protégés. Frequently she 
has a bevy of long-ringleted, sea-green-skirted 
daughters ; sometimesaniece. She hasrackety 
rapid young country squires or desperate 
guardsmen also appertaining unto her as 
nephews. But, for them, Smawkington’s 
is a vast deal too slow. They hang 
out, as they call it, at vivacious hostelries 
in the noisy part of Piccadilly, or in 
Covent Garden Piazza or Charing Cross. 
They drive up to Smawkington’s in tear- 
ing cabs, or ride up on rampagious horses. 
They have grave grooms and impudent little 
tigers. They come to see the old lady; they 
flirt with the sea-green-skirted daughters, 
and scandalise the reputable waiter by de- 
manding brandy and soda-water at un- 
reasonable hours in the morning. 

Smawkington’s cannot — candour obliges 
me to acknowledge it—be called a cheap 
hotel. It is dear, but not extortionate. Nor 
is it unapproachable to the democracy, like 
Jalabert’s. The modest democrat can stop 
there, and need not ruin himself; and I can 
honestly state, that I can find in London many 
other hotels as comfortable and well-con- 
| ducted, 
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The chief objections to and grounds for 
denunciation of English hotels seem to be 
these: First, as to the performance of that 
seemingly simple operation, washing your 
hands. You ring for the waiter, who says, 
“Hands, sir ?—yes, sir!” and goes away. 
Then you ring again. Then at last you 
are introduced to a chambermaid, who, 
after a tedious journey up-stairs and down- 
stairs, conducts you to a bed-room, where 
she draws the bed-curtains and pulls down 
the blinds—not because such is wanted, but 
from mere mechanical habit. Then you are 
left to your own devices, with some hard 
water that would curdle the soap if it would 
dissolve ; but you might as well wash with a 
piece of chalk as with the singularly-hard 
white cake in the soap-dish. There is one 
towel, damp and hard, like a piece of em- 
bossed pasteboard ; and with these aids you 
may make what toilet you may, and then 
come out to find the attendant waiting for | 
her fee at the door. 

The next nuisance is having to pay what 
you please to servants, without a fixed charge 
in the bill. Even commercial men have gene- 
rally a tariff of their own (it is threepence a 
meal), but they will tell you themselves that 
they are puzzled at times to know what to 
do. If such be the case, what must it be | 


with mere tourists and visitors, when the 
donation received by one waiter with smiles 
and thanks, is sulkily carried away by 


another without a word, or with a mut- 
tered question of “Whether it includes the 
“ Boots 7” 

A real grievance is wax candles; but a 
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grievance, as we have seen, not confined to 
English hotels. Mr. Albert Smith is peculiarly 
sore upon the point, having been made first to 
burn them and then to pay heavily for them at 
all sorts of places. When he is at home he does 
not burn wax candles, and sensibly makes 
bold to say that the majority of his readers do 
not : they are content with Price or Palmer, 
or a moderateur lamp, or better still, with 
gas. He recommends travellers not to have 
private rooms unless they see that gas has 
been introduced into them. There is some- 
thing so enormously comic and absurd ina 
stranger at an hotel sitting down alone in a 
cheerless room with two grim wax candles 
burning before him in dreary solemnity, that 
he must be a dull fellow indeed who would 
not laugh outright at this melancholy little 
bit of state ; if it were not for the annoyance 
we all feel at having useless expense thrust 
upon us. 

Whenever Mr. Albert Smith sees pictures 
of Pulling up to Unskid, or Down the Road, or 
The Salisbury Rumbler meeting the Exeter 
Delay upon Easterly Common, he is sure that, 
in the room decorated with such pictures, wax 
candles are made to burn at the Pope only 
knows how much an inch ; for these extor- 
tions—it is the only proper word—chiefly 
occur in the hotels that were great in those 
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days of misery, the fine old coaching times, 
Of the coaching times and coaching inn our 
pamphleteer has a fierce horror. Years ago 
he avowed that the writer who tried to in- 
vest an inn with an idea of picturesque com- 
fort (I have sinned in that way myself more 
than once, woe is me !), made a great mis- 
take: and so, he says, have all those who, in 
the sturdiest traditional spirit, still believe or 
make believe they believe so. Light and 
warmth after a cold night’s journey make an 
inn comfortable ; so would be a brick-kiln or 
a glass house, or a blacksmith’s forge under 
similar circumstances. But the feeling at 
arriving at an inn in the day-time, when 
you know you have to stay there, is to 
him irresistibly depressing. Have you 
never had the blues, O Reader, in some 
gloomy hotel at Rotterdam on a wet day, 
with a prospect of a fog in the afternoon and 
a frost to-morrow ? The utter isolation in the 
midst of bustle is bad enough ; but everything, 
according to the lively explorer of the Bernese 
Oberland, makes it worse in an English 
hotel. The chilling sideboard, with its formal 
array of glasses ; the thorough Swiss of the 
household, whose services can only be pro- 
cured by paying for them ; the empty tea- 
caddy and backgammon board; the utter 
absence of anything to beguile even two 
minutes, beyond a local directory, a pro- 
vincial journal of last Saturday, or Pater- 
son’s Roads ; the staring, unfeeling pattern 
of the paper, and, in the majority of country 
places, the dreariness of the look-out; the 
clogged inkstand and stumped pens ; the in- 
ability to protract a meal to six hours to get 
rid of the day; and, above all, the anticipa- 
tions of a strange bed, with curtains you 
cannot manage, and pillows you are not ac- 
customed to, and sheets of unusual fabric— 
all these discomforts keep him from ever fall- 
ing into that rampant state of happiness at 
an inn which popular delusion would assign 
toa sojourn therein. This is a truthful pic- 
ture—a daguerreotype of inn-dulness, but 
is it not also true of the very liveliest 
—so long as they are strange all over 
Europe, all over the world. A man may 
travel from Dan to Beersheba and find all 
barren. Wet weather, cold, solitude in a 
crowd, ill-health, bad spirits, will make 
Naples or Genoa as horribly dull as Shepton 
Mallet or Market Rasen. 

Neither can our friend sleep comfortably in 
that grand old temple of suffocation and 
night-mare, the four-post-bedstead ; although 
this is one of the fine and ancient insti- 
tutions which it is the glory of England 
to cling to. Originally constructed in the 
dark ages, when doors and windows 
would not close and chimneys were blast 
furnaces, and space was no object, it has come 
down to us in all its original, imposing, 
hearselike, presence—shorn only of its sur- 
mounting plumes of dusty feathers, which 
may yet be seen in some old places gloomily 
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brushing the ceiling. Why it so happens 
that, in the conventional hotel, the smaller 
is the room the larger is the four-poster, 
it is impossible to explain, Within the 
heavy, expensive, elaborate mass of serge, 
chintz, feathers, mahogany, horsehair, sack- 
ing, holland, ticking, quilting, winch-screws, 
brass rings, and castors and watchpockets, 
the hapless traveller rolls about in vastness, 
and swelters, and gasps, and breathes the 
same uncirculating air over and over again, 
and before he ventures into it, it is even at 
times asked “ ifhe will have a pan of coals?” 
Without the bed, his toilet operations are ne- 
cessarily confined to cabin-like space. There 
is no table to put anything on, nor is there 
any room for one. Sitting in such a cribbed 
chamber is out of the question, and so he has 
no choice between the coffee-room, and the 
gaunt, stark, expeusive private apartment, 
where the old waiter makes him an assenting 
party to all the old tomfoolery of burning 
two old wax candles, in two old plated heavy 
candelabra rather than candlesticks, after 
which it is possible the old chambermaid 
sends him to his old bed with an old mutton 
dip without snuffers. 

In the country town hotel, the coffee-room 
was a ghastly place. There was no gas; but 
some mould candles were burning about with 
cocked hat wicks, and their light was all 
absorbed by the dingy paper. The only pic- 
tures were of the old coaching school, with 
that dull, half-animal clod, the Jehu (as 
writers of the Pierce Egan school used to 
call him), tooling the prads along a road at a 
rate they never achieved. There was a dusty 
old stuffed pheasant in a glass case over the 
door ; a looking-glass over the mantel-piece, 
divided into sections, that put each side of 
your head on a different level if you got be- 
tween them, making your face look as if it 
were going up-stairs ; a number of dark old 
tables, indented with knocks of presidents’ 
hammers and freemasons’ glasses ; and a 
couple of long, old-fashioned bell-pulls of 
scarlet stuff edged with black, which came 
down bodily when you pulled them. On a 
thin, bygone sideboard were some old, bat- 
tered, plated cruet-stands and egg-cups— 
always with the copper coming through ; and 
an ancient toastrack of the same fabric—one 
of those you can only see at sales. A nipped 
old lady presided in the bar ; the waiters had 
the air of old curates who had tried to better 
themselves by taking to the hotel business ; 
the boots was permanently bent with carry- 
ing portmanteaus up and down stairs, and the 
chambermaid had attended on Queen Char- 
lotte when she changed horses there. They 
had all lived at this inn without changing one 
of its arrangements, until they had allowed 
the world to ride past in an express train, 
and finally away from them. 

We are comforted, after all, with an omi- 
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well conducted it must (so we are told) return 
a fortune to the shareholders, The attention 
of readers and of the public is directed to a 
summing up of one or two changes which 
the travelling world will appreciate. First 
and again, a fixed and msodeeate charge for 
attendants. Secondly, Bedrooms on the 
continental plan, in which the inmates can 
sit if they please without being driven to 
|the melancholy extortion of the grim “ pri- 
vate room.” Thirdly, Something beyond 
“chop, sir, steak, boiled fowl,” for dinner. 
Fourthly, The entire abolition of wax candles, 
coffee equipage, and the whole service of bat- 
tered regular-old-established-English - hotel 
plated dishes with the copper showing 
through. Fifthly, Civil, quick, appreciative 
| waiters ; not anomalous people between mutes 
and box-keepers, Sixthly, An office for 
| general information or complaint, with respon- 
sible persons always therein. Seventhly, and 
lastly, The recognition of the presence of ladies 
in the coffee-room, as in the foreign salle-d- 
manger. 

Many, indeed all, of these suggestions are 
pregnant with good sense; and I am sure 
that their adoption would lead to increased 
comfort, convenience, and cheapness in our 
English hotels. But I do not go the complete 
and whole animal in denouncing them. We 
have much to reform, much to improve, much 
to remodel; but entire destruction of our 
hotel edifice I would respectfully deprecate. 
I am of opinion that, in a vast number of 
instances, we might go much further abroad 
and fare immeasurably worse. Bad attend- 
ance, incivility, discomfort, useless parade, and 
extortion, have their home elsewhere than in 
England. I have been in as many foreign 
hotels as most men, and—wo is me—I 
know it. The best plan to adopt, and one that 
would produce a new and bright era in the 
management of hotels, would be to take the 
best part of each system—French, German, 
Swiss, and American—and graft them on to 
our own. To hotels conducted by companies 
I do, and must always dissent. I do not in 
the least object to joint-stock companies 
building, furnishing, and founding large 
hotels: for, if properly and comprehensively 
commenced, hotels are gigantic enterprises, 
and it is only by association of capital that 
they can be established. But their after- 
management must be confided to some entre- 
prenneur, whose fortune, credit, knowledge, 
and reputation are at stake in the manage- 
ment thereof; and not to a hired servant, 
whose salary is punctually paid whether the 
hotel be well or ill-conducted. The Pavilion 
Hotel at Folkestone was begun by a com- 
pany ; the Great Western Hotel belongs to 
« company; the Granton Hotel near Edin- 
burgh was built by a company ; but they are 
all underlet ; and, if weexcept scarcely-avoid- 
able and exceptional short-comings, better 





nous rumour that, even just at present, a|conducted hostelries do not exist in Great 


large hotel is contemplated in London, If! Britain. 


I am no tory, Heaven knows, but 
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I am conservative enough strenuously to|lease was meant to regulate ; but to sign with- 
desire the retention of the Landlord as an/out note or comment, absolutely, positively, 
institution. or to leave his farm; the farm that he had 
i eects Sasi cent : on -| brought to the perfection that won him the 
FEUDAL FETTERS FOR FARMERS. | dukes prize and letter. 
When the tenant came to read the duke’s 
In the north of England dwells the Duke of lease, he found it was, in effect, a bond 
Norman Land, possessor of an historic name, | giving himself up to be ruined whenever the 
and of estates almost equal in joint extent | duke, or the duke’s successor, or the duke’s 
to a moderate-sized county. This duke has|agent, or the duke’s any one else who had 








always borne the character of a kind land- 
lord, more intelligent, too, in the management 
of his estates than dukes generally are ; for, 


to tell the plain truth, it is very difficult for a. 
great peer, who seldom hears a disagreeable | 


truth, who is surrounded by narrow-minded 
lawyers, subservient agents, and humble 
tenants, to learn what is both his real interest 
and his duty in the management of his pro- 


perty. , 
A too common landlord-like feeling was 


put in words by a lordly lawyer agent when | 


he exclaimed, in a moment of candour, after an 
agricultural dinner at which some tenants had 
spoken out in a fashion becoming daily more 
common—*“I hate your intelligent farmers ; 
they are so deuced independent.” This senti- 
ment was actually brazened out the other day, 
by a military and landed earl, who dismissed a 
gentleman and brother officer from his stew- 
ardship for not treating him with “ proper 
respect.” We may imagine how a farmer 
would have fared if he had dared to remon- 
strate against any agricultural ukase, how- 
ever foolish and unjust, of this haughty land- 
lord. 

But our duke was less spoiled by the perpe- 
tual kou tou prostrations of his dependents 
than might have been expected. He had, 
among his thousand tenants, one of whom he 
was proud; and not without reason, for he 
was an admirable farmer, an example to the 
whole estate, and a farmer, also, whose name 
was quoted, through the district wherein he 
dwelt, with honour by brother farmers. The 
duke, like a good man and wise landlord, 
gives a prize for the best farm, to be awarded 
by first-class agricultural judges. 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-five, our 
model farmer—Netherwell we will call him 
—gained the prize ; and his crops of roots 
received special commendation. With the 
prize came a letter from the duke, written 
in very handsome terms: a letter, which 
the Netherwell family will, perhaps, trea- 


sure and prize almost as much as a letter | 


from their sovereign. Indeed the duke is 
almost a king in the north. 

But mark what follows:—The duke, 
or his agents, or his lawyers, prepared 
a new form of lease for the tenants 
of the Norman Land estate. Netherwell 
the model farmer’s term being out, he has a 
copy sent him—not for his consideration or 
suggestions — not to learn his opinions, or to 


obtain the advantage of his large experience | 


and scientific knowledge of the subject the 


In one | 


| the duke’s ear, chose to enforce the rules and 
penalties there set down. He was bound to 
a course of cultivation that was most un- 
profitable ; he was forbidden to do that 
which was essential if he continued to grow 
first-rate root crops ; he was hedged in with 
| pains and penalties ; and, finally, was bound to 
submit all doubts, disputes, and objections on 
final appeal, to the great man’s great man 
the duke’s agent. 

Mr. Netherwell made a first experiment 
and appealed to the duke’s agent. That 
of course proved vain, and he then wrote to 
the duke a very closely-reasoned, logical, and 
yet pathetic letter ; protesting against putting 
his ruin under his own hand and seal in any 
man’s hands, and begging for an interview. 
The interview was granted; but the great 
duke had only one word—Sign! and one 
alternative,—Sign or leave ! 

Under these circumstances, Mr. Nether- 
well, as lawyers say, threw himself upon 
the country, and appealed to the opinion of 
his fellow tenant-farmers. They answered his 
appeal by a subscription, a testimonial ; a 
golden protest against the folly of landlords 
teaching such farmers as Netherwell their 
business. There the matter for the present 
ends; but we hear a rumour, which we trust 
for the duke’s sake may be true, that he has 
yielded to common sense ; that the offensive 
clauses have been struck out; that the 
lawyers and agents are to eat humble-pie ; 
and the farmer is to keep his land. 

We hope he will have the hearty sym- 
pathy of the beef and bread eaters, the house- 
keepers of England, in any case. Town-dwel- 
lers, who get meat from the butcher's, or 
bread from the baker’s, take very little inte- 
rest in the tenants of the soil, and sometimes, 
for want of knowing better, talk of the 
farmeras a sort of wild animal, preserved 
for the pleasure and dignity of the lords 
of the land, and of no more substantial 
value to the state than so many gamekeepers. 
At least, that is the only rational construction 
which can be put upon the speeches of dis- 
tinguished orators a few years ago, when 
they talked with favour of England becoming 
a sort of manufacturing Heligoland, dependent 
on neighbouring states for every grain of 
corn and ounce of meat. Although those 
who ever think about the question now know 
better, still apathy so far prevails, that 
the tenant-farm population ; the beef and 
mutton, the bread and butter manufacturers 
|—have less sympathy and assistance than 
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any other class in their isolated struggles to 
free themselves from galling trammels, obso- 
lete customs, and most discouraging leases. 


The experience of the last few years has | 


taught us, that after commerce and enter- 
prise have done their best in the old and new 
world, the comfortable sustenance of the 
British population will mainly depend on the 
rational cultivation of the land of the British 
islands. When we have done our best at 
home in raising corn and grain, we still 


want many a ship-load from abroad ; but} 


all that the favourable sun and soil of foreign 
lands can spare, will still leave a large vacuum 
to be filled by that stout subject, the British 
farmer. 

It is, therefore, the plain interest of every 
customer for what the French call, expres- 
sively, comestibles, that every acre of British 
ground should produce as much corn, roots, 
meat, butter and cheese, as will pay for the 
cost of growing. How is this to be done? 
The expedients of bonuses, premiums, and 
protective duties, have been fairly tried and 
wisely abandoned as unjust and inefficient. 
What is wanted, then, to enable the farmer 
to do his best, and the farm-land to produce 
the most? Clearly, a landlord with intel- 
ligence enough, and capital enough, to let his 
land with all the materials or plant for the 
best style of cultivation; and a tenant with 
intelligence enough to provide and use the 
livestock, the implements, the manures, and 
the seeds, to set the farm to work to manu- 
facture animal and vegetable food with the 
help of the finest machinery provided by the 
landlord. 

Let us imagine, that the landlord and 
the tenant, and the farm, are all what they 
ought to be for making the most profit out of 
the most produce, still there is one element 
wanting, without which no wise farmer—no 
farmer who has anything to lose, will sink his 
seeds and manures in the soil, or invest his 
cash in the livestock that make the glory of 
good farming. 

That element is security of tenure. Three 
removes, according to good housewives, are 
as bad as a fire. If that be the case with pots, 
pans, and pianos ; what must it be with farm 
stockandimplements! It is not difficult forthe 
most unlearned in rural matters to imagine, 
what it must be with rotation of crops, the 
fourfold, fivefold, or sixfold system, by which 
each crop prepares the land for a successor 
of a different kind, and by which the whole 
cultivation is incomplete until wound up by 
the last crop, as, for instance, on the sand 
land of Bedfordshire : first, turnips ; second, 
barley; third, clover; fourth, wheat, the 
wheat bringing the farmer home for the 
balance of cost of the three preceding crops. 

After this technical, but indispensable 
explanation, our non-rural readers will be 
surprised to learn that, at an agricultural 
gathering in the city of a great agricul- 
tural county, a gentleman of influence in 
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agricultural management gravely proposed a 
model agreement for the county based on an 
annual tenure; gravely proposed that the 
best farmers (for to a model standing agree- 
ment accepted by a county no tenant dare 
object) shall settle and sink capital on land— 
say to the extent of the maximum of ten 
pounds sterling an acre—on the risk that a 
death, a contested election, a quarrel with 
the landlord’s gamekeeper, or a hasty word 
maliciously reported from a market-dinner 
(all common cases) may send him on his 
travels to seek another farm, with the poor 
compensation of a contested arbitration for 
unexhausted improvements. 

The author of this model agreement is, of 
course, a lawyer. It is intended “to give a 
stimulus to agricultural improvement” by a 
written agreement for a year’s tenancy. Just 
the sort of stimulus, we should say, that the 
presence of a police officer in every street 
gives to industry, gratitude, temperance, 
beneficence, and the other active virtues, 
“There,” said a great sugar-baker to us 
one day, showing a sheet of letter-paper, 
“are the terms on which I have bought 
thirty thousand pounds’ worth of sugar. If 
a lawyer had settled the agreement, he 
would have filled a chest with papers, raised 
a hundred doubts and difficulties, and laid 
the foundation of a dozen suits in trying to 
prevent me and the importer from robbing 
each other.” Therefore we say emphatically 
that the lawyer should be the last person to 
be consulted in an agricultural agreement, 
and then solely for the form ; the substance 
can only be usefully settled by agricultural 
experience, 

So thought apparently Mr. I. T. Danson, 
who appears not to share the feelings of awe 
and dread which silence his fellow farmers of 
Cheshire in the presence of a lawyer land- 
agent. He ventured to canvass the attorney’s 
agricultural agreement in the columns of a 
local paper, and has since republished his 
letter in a pamphlet well worth the consi- 
deration of landlords who prefer trusting 
their land to intelligent, improviug, inde- 
pendent tenants with capital, rather than 
to the ignorant, subservient serfs. 

Judging from the cool, curt reply of the 
lawyer land-agent, to a very polite communi- 


| cation from the tenant farmer, it is considered 


a great liberty for a tenant farmer in Cheshire 
to do more than touch his hat to the agent 
and pay his rent when he can ! * 

With the cardinal blunder of a tenancy 


\from year to year we might’ leave this 


scheme of agricultural improvement, which 
one farmer only dared to object to at 
a public meeting with a landlord in the 
chair, and not one ventured to discuss in the 
committee appointed to consider it. But on 
a bread and cheese question, even at the risk 
of fatiguing our non-agricultural friends, we 


* Agriculture in Cheshire: Five Letters from a Tenant 
Farmer, on Farmers’ Agreements. 
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must go a little further, and show how 
seriously the manufacturer of British food 
will be checked if those tenants (farmers who 
really understand the importance of a sound 
system of tenancy) from timidity or apathy 
leave the question in the hands of the red- 
tape routinists of the legal profession ; in the 
hands of lawyers excelling in forging fetters 
for rogues, detecting flaws, and pursuing 
debtors, but perfectly innocent of the simple 
means required to develop intelligence and 
enterprise in agricultural pursuits by letting 
tenants alone. This land-agent is not con- 
tent with prescribing a model of cultivation 
to which no independent farmer would sub- 
mit ; of forbidding absolutely the cultivation 
of certain profitable crops, and taxing the 
tenant over and above his rent with the 
cartage of materials for repairs of the land- 
lord’s buildings, with other clauses equally 
offensive to the best class of tenants, but he 
devotes a series of clauses to apportioning 
the compensation the tenant from year to 
year shall receive if he is so silly as to make 
drains, hedges, roads, and farm-buildings, or 
other works which it is the part of a land- 
lord to provide, as of the farmer to find 
implements for his labourers. The proportion 
assigned being about seventy-five per cent 
under the real value, and the intention being 
evidently to transfer from the shoulders of the 
landlord to tenant on most unfair terms, the 
execution of the permanent improvement of 
the land; for the model lease under con- 
sideration gives the tenant seven years as 
the value of drains, which parliament esti- 
mates to the landlord at twenty-two. 

When the feudal tenure prevailed, the grant 
of land was a favour, and rent was the 
smallest part of the consideration. There 
are estates where the feudal feeling still pre- 
vails, and where the landlord is willing to 
take a rent less than the value of the land 
for the sake of political influence. There, 
improvements, clean enclosures, and high 
farming are not to be expected ; and such a 
landlord may be a very kind man, but is 
certainly no patriot. 

There are other estates where the general 
intelligence of the tenants is of so low an 
order—where they are so ignorant and so 
prejudiced, that they are not as a body 
to be trusted with a lease. We have known 


such tenantry in Cheshire and Lancashire, 
in Wales, in Kent and in Surrey. For, 
although a lease is a great security for a 
good tenant, it is no protection against a bad 


one. In such districts the landlord must 
make each tenantcy the subject of a separate 
bargain, agree for each tenant’s improvement, 
and only grant leases where he can trust the 
man, knowing that he has both skill and 
capital. 

And if the Cheshire lawyer, and the servile 
speakers who followed, praising his tenantry 
at will had made agreements for term of five 
years, or leases for seven, fourteen, and 
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twenty-one, the rule and principle of agricul- 
tural improvement, and tenancy at will the 
unfortunate exception rendered necessary by 
the poverty, ignorance and dishonesty of 
Cheshire farmers, then the questions might 
have been left to be debated as a local quarrel 
between the tenants and the legal bailiff, to 
whom they had to do suit and service. 

But when it is proposed to found the agri- 
cultural improvement of a country on the 
principle of encamping for a year, instead 
of settling for life—on the ground that 
Cheshire is wet and Norfolk dry; that in 
Cheshire they make cheese, as well as 
corn and beef, while in Norfolk they only 
make beef, mutton, and corn —we must 
travel back, and follow out the history of 
British agriculture for the last hundred 
years. And when through local tradition 
and scattered obscure volumes we have the 
change from farming for mere existence to 
the large returns of modern times—twenty- 
five tons of turnips, forty-eight bushels of 
wheat, fifty-six bushels of barley to the acre— 
and stock in proportion—one universal rule 
will be found to prevail, viz., long terms of 
tenancy. 

The Lothians in Scotland, the Holkham 
Estates in Norfolk, the Bedford Estates in 
Beds, are the centres from which all the 
important agricultural improvements of 
this century have spread: originated, sup- 
ported, and propagated by the influence of 
wise landlords, who secure the best class of 
tenants, by providing them with the needful, 
fixed material for farming, and showing them 
a sure return for their investment of floating 
capital in terms of years long enough to work 
the rotations of good cultivation. Some will 
say rashly—look to Lincolnshire—to the 
Yarborough Estates, but there the absence 
of a lease is against the landlord and in favour 
of the tenants. The tenants, few in number, 
are bred on the soil. They hold, virtually, 
for life. No tenant has ever been dispossessed 
for pique or quarrel. A notice to quit—rent 
being paid—is almost unknown, and the 
custom of the country secures compensa- 
tion. 

As we have said, there may be bad farming 
with long leases, but there can be no good 
farming without security of tenure for a 
full rotation, at least. With a story we will 
conclude. 

An earl, a most liberal and intelligent 
landlord, a year or so back, was looking at 
a farm held on a twenty-one years’ lease, of 
which seven years only were expired ; admir- 
ing the land, without a weed, and heavy 
crops where ragged sheep starved in his 
grandfather's time. Turning to the tenant he 
asked, “ How is it that without the old plan 
of naked fallows you yet have crops every 
year ?” 

“Because, my lord, I put in every year 
more than I take out.” 

“ And suppose,” the earl continued, “I was 
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to decide not to renew your lease. How 
should you fallow then ?” 

“Why, my lord, I should save four thou- 
sand pounds in the last four years, in 
labour for cleaning manures and artificial 
food, and still leave the land as good as I 
found it!” 

“Ah, I see,” said the earl, “we must 
always agree with a good tenant five years 
before the lease runs out.” 

We commend this conversation to the 
consideration of the Cheshire lawyer and 
the Cheshire Squires. 


A ROGUE'S LIFE. 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 
IN FIVE CHAPTERS, CHAPTER THE SECOND, 


I GAvE my orders to the colourman and 
settled matters with my friend the artist that 
day. The next morning, before the hour at 
which I expected my sitter, having, just now 
as much interest in the life of Lady Malkin- 
shaw as Mr. Batterbury had in her death, I 
went to make kind inquiries after her lady- 
ship’s health, The answer was most reassur- 
ing. Lady Malkinshaw was quite well ; and 
was, at that very moment, meritoriously and 
heartily engaged in eating her breakfast. My 
prospects being now of the best possible kind, 


I felt encouraged to write once more to my | 


father, telling him of my fresh start in life, 
and proposing a renewal of our acquaintance. 


I regret to say that he was so rude as not to 
answer my letter. 
Mr. Batterbury was punctual to the mo- 


ment. He gave a gasp of relief when he be- 
held me, full of life, with my palette on my 
thumb, gazing fondly on my new canvas, 
“That's right!” he said, “I like to see you 
with your mind composed, Annabella would 
have come with me ; but she has a little head- 
ache this morning. She sends her love and 
best wishes.” 

I seized my chalks and began with that 
confidence in myself which has never for- 
saken me in any emergency. Being per- 
fectly well aware of the absolute dependence 
of the art of portrait-painting on the art of 
flattery, I determined to start with mak- 
ing the mere outline of my likeness a 
compliment to my sitter. It was much easier 
to resolve on doing this than really to do it. 
In the first place, my hand would relapse 
into its wicked old caricaturing habits. In 
the second place, my brother-in-law’s face 
was so inveterately and completely ugly as to 
set every artifice of pictorial improvement at 
flat defiance. When a man has a nose an inch 
long, with the nostrils set perpendicularly, it 
is impossible to flatter it,—you must either 
change it into a fancy nose, or resignedly 
acquiesce in it. When aman has no percep- 
tible eyelids, and when his eyes globularly 
project so far out of his head, that you expect 
to have to pick them up for him whenever you 
see him lean forward, how are mortal fingers 
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and brushes to diffuse the right compliment- 
ary expression over them? You must either 
do them the most hideous and complete 
justice, or give them up altogether. The late 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, P. R. A., was un- 
doubtedly the most artful and uncompromis- 
ing flatterer that ever smoothed out all the 
natural characteristic blemishes from a 
sitter’s face; but even that accomplished 
parasite would have found Mr. Batterbury 
too much for him, and would have been 
driven, for the first time in his practice of 
art, to the uncustomary and uncourtly 
resource of absolutely painting a genuine 
likeness. 

As for me I put my trust in Lady Malkin- 
shaw’s power of living, and pourtrayed the 
face of Mr. Batterbury in all its native 
horror. At the same time, I sensibly guarded 
against even the most improbable accidents, 
by making him pay me the fifty pounds as we 
went on, by instalments. We had ten sittings. 
Each one of them began with a message from 
Mr. Batterbury, giving me Annabella’s love 
and apologies for not being able to come and 
see me, Each one of them ended with an 
argument between Mr. Batterbury and me 
relative to the transfer of five pounds from 
his pocket to mine. I came off victorious on 
every occasion—being backed by the noble 
behaviour of Lady Sedtieiens who ab- 
stained from tumbling down, and who ate and 
drank, and slept, and grew lusty for three 
weeks together. Venerable woman! She 
put fifty pounds into my pocket. I shall 
think of her with gratitude and respect to 
the end of my days. 

One morning, while I was sitting before my 
completed portrait, inwardly shuddering over 
the ugliness of it, a suffocating smell of musk 
was wafted into the studio ; it was followed 
by a sound of rustling garments ; and that 
again was succeeded by the personal appear- 
ance of my affectionate sister, with her hus- 
band at her heels. Annabella had got to the 
end of her stock of apologies, and had come to 
see me. 

She put her handkerchief to her nose tiie 
moment she entered the room. “How do 
you do, Frank? Don’t kiss me: you smell 
of paint, and I can’t bear it.” 

I felt a similar antipathy to the smell of 
musk, and had not the slightest intention of 
kissing her ; but I was too gallant a man to 
say so; and I only begged her to favour me 
by looking at her husband’s portrait. 

Annabella glanced all round the room, 
with her handkerchief still at her nose, and 
gathered her magnificent silk dress close 
about her superb figure with her disengaged 
hand. “What a horrid place!” she said 
faintly behind her handkerchief. “Can’t you 
take some of the paint away? I’m sure 
there’s oil on the floor. How am I to get 
oe that nasty table with the palette on it? 

hy can’t you bring the picture down to the 


carriage, Frank?” Advancing a few steps 
Oo” ? 
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and looking suspiciously about her while she 
spoke, her eyes fell on the chimneypiece. An 
eau-de-cologne bottle stood upon it, which she 
took up immediately with a languishing sigh. 

It contained turpentine for washing brushes 
in. Before I could warn her, she had 
sprinkled herself absently with half the con- | 
tents of the bottle. In spite of all the musk 
that now filled the room, the turpentine | 
betrayed itself almost as soon as I cried 
“Stop!” Annabella, with a shriek of dis- 
gust, flung the bottle furiously into the fire-| 
place. Fortunately it was summer time, or I | 
might have had to echo the shriek with a ery | 
of Fire! 

“You wretch! you brute! you low, mis- | 
chievous, swindling blackguard!” cried my 
amiable sister, shaking her skirts with all} 
her might, “ you have done this on purpose! | 
Don’t tell me! I know you have. What do| 
you mean by pestering me to come to this 
dog-kennel of a place ?” she continued, turn- 
ing fiercely upon the partner of her existence 
and legitimate receptacle of all her super- 
fluous wrath. “What do you mean by| 
bringing me here, to see how you have been 
swindled ? Yes, sir, swindled! He has no} 
more idea of painting than you have. He| 
has cheated you out of your money. If he) 
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terous appeal to the tenderest feelings of my 
distinguished countrymen very nearly suc- 
ceeded. The portrait of Mr. Batterbury 
(much the more carefully painted picture of 
the two) was summarily turned out. The 
Portrait of 1a Nobleman was politely reserved 
to be hung up, if the Royal Academicians 
could possibly tind room for it. They could 
not. So that picture also vanished back into 
the obscurity of the artist’s easel. Weak and 
well-meaning people would have desponded 
under these circumstances ; but your genuine 
Rogue is a man of elastic temperament, not 
easily compressible under any pressure of 
1 sent the portrait of Mr. Batter- 
bury to the house of that distinguished patron, 
and the Portrait of a Nobleman to the pawn- 
broker’s. After this I had plenty of elbow- 
room in the studio, and could walk up and 
down briskly, smoking my pipe, and thinking 
about what I should do next. 

I had observed that the generous friend 
and vagabond brother artist, whose lodger I 
now was, never seemed to be in absolute 
want of money; and yet the walls of his 
studio informed me that nobody bought his 
pictures. There hung all his great works, 
rejected by the Royal Academy, and ne- 
glected by the patrons of Art; and there, 





was starving to-morrow he would be the last | nevertheless, was he, blithely plying the 
man in England to make away with himself,| brush among them, not rich, it is true, but 
—he is too great a wretch—he is too vicious | certainly never without money enough in his 
—he is too lost to all sense of respectability— | pocket for the supply of all his modest wants. 
I deter- 
Take me away! Give me your arm directly !| mined to ask him the question the very next 
I told you not to go near him from the first. | time he came to the studio. 
This is what comes of your horrid fondness| “ Dick,” said I (we called each other by our 
for money. What is three thousand pounds, Christian names) “where do you get your 
to you? My dress is ruined. My shawl’s| money ?” 
spoilt. He die! If the old woman lives to| “ Frank,” said he, “what makes you ask 
the age of Methuselah, he won’t die. Give | that question ?” 
me yourarm, No! Go to my father. My | “ Necessity,” Ireplied. “ My stock of money 
nerves are torn to pieces. I’m giddy, faint,|is decreasing, and [ don’t know how to re- 
sick—sick, Mr. Batterbury! I want advice.|plenish it. My pictures have been turned 
Give me your arm. Go to my father. Take, out of the exhibition-rooms ; nobody comes 
me away. Call the carriage.” Here she to sit to me; I can’t make a farthing ; and I 
became hysterical, and vanished, leaving a} must try another line in the Arts, or leave 
mixed odour of musk and turpentine behind | your studio, We are old friends now. I’ve 
her, which preserved the memory of her visit | paid you honestly week by week ; and if you 
for nearly a week afterwards. can oblige me, I think you ought. You 
“ Another scene in the drama of my life} earn money somehow. Why can’t I ;” 
seems likely to close in before long,” thought | “ Are you at all particular?” asked Dick. 
I. “No chance now of getting my amiable | “ Not in the least ?” said I. 
sister to patronise struggling genius. Do| Dick nodded, and looked pleased ; handed 
I know of anybody else who will sit to|me my hat, and put on his own. 
me? No,notasoul. Having thus no por-| “ You are just the sort of man [ like,” said 
traits of other people to paint, what is it my | he, “and I would sooner trust you than any- 
duty, as a neglected artist, to do next?|one else [ know. You ask how I contrive to 
Clearly to take a portrait of myself. |earn money, seeing that all my pictures are 
I did so, making my own likeness quite a | still in my own possession. My dear fellow, 
pleasant relief to the ugliness of my brother-| whenever my pockets are empty, and I want 
in-law’s. It was my intention to send both | a ten-pound note to put into them, I make an 
portraits to the Royal Academy Exhibition, | Old Master.” 
to get custom, and show the public generally| I stared hard at him, not at first quite 
what I could do. I knew the institution| understanding what he meant. 
with which I had to deal, and called my own| “The Old Master I can make best, conti- 
likeness, Portrait of a Nobleman. That dex-|nued Dick, “is Claude Lorraine, whom you 


he is too much of a discredit to his family.; Where did he find his resources ? 
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may have heard of occasionally as a famous 

ainter of classical landscapes. I don’t exactly 
ee (he has been dead so long) how many 

ictures he turned out, from first to last ; 
but we will say, for the sake of argument, 
five hundred. Not five of these are offered 
for sale, perhaps, in the course of five years. 
Enlightened collectors of old pictures pour 
into the market by fifties, while specimens of 
Claude, or of any other Old Master you 
like to mention, only dribble in by ones and 
twos. Under these circumstances, what is to 
be done? Are unoffending owners of gal- 
leries to be subjected to disappointment ? Or 
are the works of Claude, and the other 
fellows, to be benevolently increased in 
number, to supply the wants of persons of 
taste and quality? No man of humanity 
but must lean to the latter alternative. The 
collectors, observe, don’t know anything 
about it—they buy Claude (to take an in- 
stance from my own practice) as they buy all 
the other Old Masters, because of his reputa- 
tion, not because of the pleasure they get 
from his works. Give them a picture witha 
good large ruin, fancy trees, prancing nymphs, 
and a watery sky ; dirty it down dexterously 
to the right pitch ; put it in an old frame ; 
call it a Claude ; and the sphere of the Old 
Master is enlarged, the collector is delighted, 
the picture-dealer is enriched, and the ne- 
glected modern artist claps a joyful hand on 
a well-filled pocket. Some men have a knack 


at making Rembrandts, others have a turn 
for Raphaels, Titians, Cuyps, Watteaus, and 


the rest of them. Anyhow, we are all made 
happy—all pleased with each other—all 
benefited alike. Kindness is propagated, 
and money is dispersed. Come along, my 
boy, and make an Old Master !” 

He led the way into the street, as he spoke. 
I felt the irresistible force of his logic. I 
sympathised with the ardent philanthropy of 
his motives. I burned with a noble ambition 
to extend the sphere of the Old Masters. In 
short, I took the tide at the flood, and fol- 
lowed Dick. 

We plunged into some by-streets, struck off 
sharp into a court, and entered a house by a 
back-door. A little old gentleman in a black 
velvet dressing-gown met us in the passage. 
Dick instantly presented me: “ Mr. Frank 
Softly—Mr, Ishmael Pickup.” The little old 
gentleman stared at me distrustfully. I 
bowed to him with that inexorable politeness 
which I first learnt under the instructive fist 
of Gentleman Jones, and which no force of 
adverse circumstances has ever availed to 
mitigate in after life. Mr, Ishmael Pickup 
followed my lead. There is not the least 
need to describe him—he was a Jew. 


“Go into the front show-room, and look at | 


the pictures, while I speak to Mr. Pickup,” 
said Dick, familiarly throwing open a door, 
and pushing me into a kind of gallery beyond. 
T found myself quite alone, surrounded by 
moderu-antique pictures of all schools and 


= 
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sizes, of all degrees of dirt and dulness, with 
all the names of all the famous Old Masters 
from Titian to Teniers, inscribed on their 
frames. A “pearly little gem,” by Claude, 
with a ticket marked “Sold,” stuck into the 
frame, particularly attracted my attention. 
It was Dick’s last ten-pound job; and it did 
credit to the youthful master’s abilities as 
a workman-like maker of Claudes. 

I have been informed that, since the time 
of which I am writing, the business of gentle- 
men of Mr. Pickup’s class has rather fallen 
| off, and that there are dealers in pictures, 

now-a-days, who are as just and honourable 
men as can be found in any profession or call- 
jing, anywhere under the sun. This change, 
which [ report with sincerity and reflect on 
with amazement, is, as I suspect, mainly the 
result of certain wholesale, modern improve- 
ments in the position of contemporary Art, 
which have necessitated improvements and 
alterations in the business of dealing. In my 
time, the encouragers of modern painting 
were limited in number to a few noblemen 
and gentlemen of ancient lineage, who, in 
matters of taste, at least, never presumed to 
think for themselves. They either inherited 
or bought a gallery more or less full of old 
pictures. It was as much a part of their educa- 
tion to put their faith in these on hearsay 
evidence, as to put their faith in King, Lords 
and Commons. It was an article of their 
creed to believe that the dead painters were 
the great men, and that, the more the living 
painters imitated the dead, the better was 
their chance of becoming at some future day, 
and in a minor degree, great also, At certain 
times and seasons, these noblemen and gentle- 
men self-distrustfully strayed into the painting- 
room of a modern artist, self-distrustfully 
allowed themselves to be rather attracted by 
his pictures, self-distrustfully bought one or 
two of them at prices which would appear 
so incredibly low, in these days, that I really 
cannot venture to quote them. ‘The picture 
was sent home; the nobleman or gentleman 
(almost always an amiable and a hospitable 
man) would ask the artist to-his house and 
introduce him to the distinguished individuals 
who frequented it ; but would never admit his 
picture, on terms of equality, into the society, 
even of the second-rate Old Masters. His 
work was hung up in any out-of-the-way 
corner of the gallery that could be found ; 
it had been bought under protest; it was 
admitted by sufferance; its freshness and 
brightness damaged it terribly by contrast with 
the dirtiness and the dinginess of its elderly 
predecessors ; and its only points selected for 
| praise, were those in which it most nearly 
jresembled the peculiar mannerism of some 
Old Master, not those in which it resembled the 
characteristics of the old mistress— Nature. 
The unfortunate artist had no court of appeal 
that he could turn to. Nobody beneath the 
nobleman, or the gentleman of ancient lineage, 
so much as thought of buying a modern 
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picture. Nobody dared to whisper that the 
Art of painting had, in anywise been im- 
proved or worthily enlarged in its sphere by 
any modern professors; for one nobleman 
who was ready to buy one genuine, modern 
picture at asmall price, there were twenty no- 
blemen ready to buy twenty more than doubt- 
ful old pictures at great prices. The conse- 
quence was, that some of the most famous 
artists of the English school, whose pictures 
are now bought at auction sales for fabulous 
prices, were then hardly able to make an in- 
come. They were a scrupulously patient and 
squeamishly conscientious body of men, who 
would as soon have thought of breaking into 
a house, or equalising the distribution of 
wealth, on the highway, by the simple 
machinery of a horse and pistol, as of making 
Old Masters to order. They sat resignedly 
in their lonely studios, surrounded by unsold 
pictures which have since been covered again 
and again with gold and bank-notes by eager 
buyers at auctions and show-rooms, whose 
money has gone into other than the painter’s 
pockets: who have never dreamed that the 

ainter, had the smallest moral right to a 
Prthing of it. Year after year, they still stood 
up invincibly, palette in hand, fighting the old 
invariable battle of individual merit against 
contemporary dulness—fighting bravely, pa- 
tiently, independently ; and leaving to Mr. 
Pickup and his pupils a complete monopoly 
of all the profit which could be extracted, in 
their line of business, from the feebly-buttoned 
pocket of the patron, and the inexhaustible 
credulity of the connoisseur. 

Now all this is changed. Traders and 
makers of all kinds of commodities have 
effected arevolution in the picture-world, never 
dreamt of by the noblemen and gentlemen of 
ancient lineage, and consistently protested 
against to this day by the very few of them 
who still remain alive. The daring innova- 
tors started with the new notion of buying a 
picture which they themselves couldadmire and 
appreciate, and for the genuineness of which 
the artist was still living to vouch. These 
rough and ready customers were not to be 
led by rules or frightened by precedents. 
They were not to be easily imposed upon, 
for the article they wanted was not to he 
easily counterfeited. Sturdily holding to their 
own opinions, they thought incessant repeti- 
tions of Saints, Martyrs, and Holy Families, 
monotonous and uninteresting,—and said so. 
They thought little pictures of ugly Dutch- 
women scouring pots, and drunken Dutchmen 
playing cards, dirty and dear at the price 
—and said so. They saw that trees were 
green in nature,and brown in the Old Masters, 
and they thought the latter colour not an im- 
provement on the former,—and said so. They 
wanted interesting subjects ; variety, resem- 
blance to nature ; genuineness of the article, 
and fresh paint ; they had no ancestors whose 
feelings, as founders of galleries, it was neces- 
sary to consult; no critical gentlemen and 
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writers of valuable works to snub them 
when they were in spirits; nothing to lead 
them by the nose but their own shrewdness, 
their own interests, and their own tastes—so 
they turned their backs valiantly on the Old 
Masters, and marched off in a body to the 
living men. From that time good modern 
pictures have risen in the scale; even as 
articles of commerce and safe investments 
for moucy they have now (as some disinter- 
ested collectors who dine at certain annual 
dinners I know of, can testify) distanced the 
old pictures in the race. The modern painters 
who have survived the brunt of the bat- 
tle, have lived to see pictures for which 
they once asked hundreds, selling for 
thousands, and the young generation mak- 
ing incomes by the brushin one year, which 
it would have cost the old heroes of the 
easel ten to accumulate. ‘The posterity 
of Mr. Pickup still do a tolerable stroke 
of business (making bright, modern masters 
for the market which is glutted with the 
dingy old material) and will, probably, con- 
tinue to thrive and multiply in the future: 
the one venerable institution of this world 
which we can safely count upon as likely to 
last, being the institution of human folly. 
Nevertheless, if a wise man of the reformed 
taste wants a modern picture, there are 
places for him to go to now where he may 
be sure of getting it genuine ; where, if the 
artist is not alive to vouch for his work, 
the facts at any rate have not had time to 
die which vouch for the dealer who sells it. 
In my time matters were rather different. The 
painters we throve by had died long enough 
ago for pedigrees to get confused, and iden- 
tities disputable ; and if I had been desirous 
of really purchasing a genuine Old Master 
for myself—speaking as a practical man—I 
don’t know where I should have gone to ask 
for one, or whose judgment I could have 
safely relied on to guard me from being 
cheated, before I bought it. 

But while I am tracing (in outline) the pro- 
gress of the wonderful Art-revolution of these 
modern times, I am forgetting the calm and 
corrupt days of old, and leaving myself un- 
noticed in Mr. Ishmael Pickup’s Gallery of 
Art. Let me resume the unrolling of the 
various folds of my narrative—let the Rogue 
return to the business of roguery. 

I was left for some time alone in the manu- 
factory of OUid Masters before my friend 
rejoined me. When he at last opened 
the door of the gallery, he approached me 
confidentially, and spoke in a mysterious 
whisper. 

“Pickup is suspicious,” said he; “and I 
have had all the difficulty in the world to 
pave your way smoothly for you at the out- 
set. However, if you can contrive to make 
a small Rembrandt, as a specimen, you may 
consider yourself employed here until further 
notice. I am obliged to particularise Rem- 
brandt, because he is the only Old Master 
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disengaged at present. The professional gen- 
tleman who used to do him died the other 
day in the Fleet—he had a turn for Rem- 
brandts, and can’t be easily replaced. Do you 
think you could step into his shoes? It’s a 
peculiar gift, like an ear for music, or a turn 
for mathematics. Of course you will be put 
up to the simple elementary rules, and will 
have the professional gentleman’s last Rem- 
brandt as a guide ; the rest depends, my dear 
friend, on your powers of imitation. Don’t 
be discouraged by failures, but try again and 
again; and mind you are dirty and dark 
enough. You have heard a great deal about 
the light and shade of Rembrandt—remem- 
ber always that, in your case, light means 
dusky yellow, and shade dense black ; re- 
member that, and P 

“No pay,” said the voice of Mr. Pickup 
behind me; “no pay, my dear, unlesh your 
Rembrandt ish good enough to take me in— 
even me, Ishmael, who dealsh in pictersh and 
knowsh what’sh what.” 

I agreed to everything, as I always do 
under similar circumstances. I was intro- 
duced to the workshop, and to the eminent 
gentlemen occupying it. My model Rem- 

randt was put before me; the simple ele- 
mentary rules were explained; and my 
materials were all placed under my hands. 
Regard for the lovers of the Old Masters, 
and for the moral wellbeing of society, for- 
bids me to be particular about the nature of 
my labours, or to go into dangerous detail 
on the subject of my first failures and my 
subsequent success. I may, however, harm- 
lessly admit that my Rembrandt was to be 
of the small or cabinet size, and that, as 
there was a run on Burgomasters just 
then, my subject was naturally to be of the 
Burgomaster sort. Three parts of my picture 
consisted entirely of different shades of dirty 
brown and black; the fourth being com- 
posed of a ray of yellow light falling upon 
the wrinkled face of a treacle-coloured old 
man. A dim glimpse of a hand, and a faint 
suggestion of something like a brass wash- 
hand basin, completed the job, which gave 
great satisfaction to Mr. Pickup, and which 
was described in the catalogue as, “ A Burgo- 
master at Breakfast. Originally in the col- 
lection of Mynheer Van Grubb. Amsterdam. 
A rare example of the master. Not engraved. 
The chiar’oscuro in this extraordinary work 
is of a truly sublime character. Price, Two 
Hundred Guineas,” I got five pounds for it. 
I suppose Mr, Pickup got one, ninety-five. 

This was perhaps not very encouraging as 
a beginning, in a pecuniary point of view. 
But [I was to get five pounds more, if my 
Rembrandt sold within a given time. It sold 
a week after it was in a fit state to be trusted 
in the show-room. I got my money, and 
began enthusiastically on another Rembrandt 
—A Burgomaster’s Wife Poking the Fire. 
Last time, the chiar’oscuro of the master 
had been yellow and black, this time it was 
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to be red and black. I had the pleasantest 
possible anticipations of the result, and so 
had Mr, Pickup, when an unexpected catas- 
— happened, which shut up the shop 
and abruptly terminated my experience as a 
maker of Old Masters. 

“The Burgomaster’s Breakfast” had been 
sold to a new customer, a venerable connois- 
seur, blessed with a great fortune and a large 
picture-gallery. The old gentleman was in 
raptures with the picture—with its tone, 
with its breadth, with its grand feeling 
for effect, with its simple treatment of 
detail. It wanted nothing, in his opinion, 
but a little cleaning. Mr. Pickup knew the 
raw and ticklish state of the surface, how- 
ever, far too well, to allow of even an attempt 
at performing this process, and alana 
asserted, that he was acquainted with no 
cleansing preparation which could be used on 
the Rembrandt without danger of “ flaying off 
the last exquisite glazings of the immortal 
master’s brush.” The old gentleman was 
quite satisfied with this reason for not clean- 
ing the Burgomaster, and took away his 
purchase in his own carriage on the spot. 
For three weeks we heard nothing more of 
him. At the end of that time, a Hebrew 
friend of Mr. Pickup, employed in a lawyer’s 
office, terrified us all by the information that 
a gentleman related to our venerable con- 
noisseur had seen the Rembrandt, had pro- 
nounced it to be an impudent counterfeit, 
and had engaged on his own account to have 
the picture tested in a court of law, and to 
charge the seller and maker thereof with 
conspiring to obtain money under false pre- 
tences. Mr. Pickup and I looked at each 
other with very blank faces on receiving this 
agreeable piece of news. What was to be 
done? I recovered the full use of my facul- 
ties first; and I was the man who solved 
that important and difficult question, while 
the rest were still utterly bewildered by it. 
“Will you promise me five and twenty 
pounds, in the presence of these gentlemen, 
if I get you out of this scrape?” said [ 
to my terrified employer. Ishmael Pickup 
wrung his dirty hands, and answered, “ Yesh, 
my dear!” 

Our informant in this awkward matter 
was employed in the office of the lawyers 
who were to have the conducting of the case 
against us; and he was able to tell me some 
of the things I most wanted to know in rela- 
tion to the picture. I found out from him 
that the Rembrandt was still in our cus- 
tomer’s possession. The old gentleman had 
consented to the question of its genuineness 
being tried, but had far too high an idea of 
his own knowledge as a connoisseur to incline 
to the opinion that he had been taken in, 
His suspicious relative was not staying in the 
house, but was in the habit of visiting him, 
every day, in the forenoon. That was as 
much as I wanted to know from others. The 
rest depended on myself, on luck, time, human 
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credulity, and a smattering of chemical know- 
ledge which I had acquired in the days of 
my medical studies. I left the conclave at 
the picture-dealer’s forthwith, and purchased 
at the nearest druggist’s a bottle containing | 
a certain powerful liquid, which I decline 

to particularise on high moral grounds. [| 
labelled the bottle, “ The Amsterdam Cleansing 

Compound ;” and I wrapped round it the fol- | 
lowing note :— 

“ Mr. Pickup’s respectful compliments to Mr.—(let 
us say,Green). Is rejoiced to state that he finds himself 
unexpectedly able to forward Mr. Green's views rela- | 
tive to the cleaning of The Burgomaster’s Breakfast. | 
The enclosed compound has just reached him from | 
Amsterdam. It is made from a recipe found among | 
the papers of Rembrandt himself,—has been used with 
the most astonishing results on the Master’s pictures 
in every gallery of Holland, and is now being applied 
to the surface of the largest Rembrandt in Mr. P's. own | 
collection. Directions for use :—Lay the picture flat, 
pour the whole contents of the bottle over it gently, so 
as to flood the entire surface; leave the liquid on the 
surface for six hours, then wipe it off briskly with a 
soft cloth of as large a size as can be conveniently used, | 
The effect will be the most wonderful removal of all 
dirt, and a complete and brilliant metamorphosis of the | 
present dingy surface of the picture.” 


I left this note and the bottle myself at | 
two o’clock that day ; then went home, and | 
confidently awaited the result. 

The next morning our friend from the 
office called, announcing himself by a burst | 
of laughter outside the door. Mr. Green had 
implicitly followed the directions in the letter | 
the moment he received it—had allowed the 
* Amsterdam Cleansing Compound” to re- 
main on the Rembrandt until eight o’clock | 
in the evening—had called for the softest | 
linen cloth in the whole house—and had then, 
with his own venerable hands, carefully wiped | 
off the Compound, and with it the whole} 
surface of the picture! The brown, the 
black, the Burgomaster, the breakfast, and 
the ray of yellow light, all came clean off 
together in considerably less than a minute 
of time. If the picture was brought 
into court now, the evidence it could give 
against us was limited to a bit of plain 
panel, and a mass of black pulp rolled up in 
a duster. 

Our line of defence was, of course, that 
the Compound had been improperly used. 
For the rest, we relied with well-placed con- 
fidence on the want of evidence against us, 
Mr. Pickup wisely closed his shop for awhile, 
and went off to the continent to ransack the 
foreign galleries. I received my five and 
twenty pounds, rubbed out the beginning of 
my second Rembrandt, closed the back door 
of the workshop behind me, and there was 
another scene of my life at an end. No 
matter! I could still pace the pavement 
with money in my pocket, and was just as 
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ready as ever to begin the world again for 
the fifth time. 

My first visit of ceremony and gratitude 
combined was to the studio of my excellent 
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artist-friend, whom I have already presented 
to the reader under the sympathetic name of 
“Dick.” He greeted me with a letter in his 
hand. It was addressed to me—it had been 
left at the studio a few days since; and 
(marvel of all marvels!) the handwriting 
was Mr. Batterbury’s. Had this philan- 
thropic man not done befriending me even 
yet? Were there any present or prospective 
advantages to be got out of him still? Read 


| his letter, and judge : 


“Sir,—Although you have forfeited by your un- 
gentlemanly conduct towards myself, and your heartlessly 
mischievous reception of my dear wife, all claim upon 
the forbearance of the most forbearing of your relatives, 
I am disposed, from motives of regard for the tranquil- 
lity of Mrs. Batterbury’s family, and of sheer good- 
nature so far as Tam myself concerned, to afford you 
one more chance of retrieving your position by leading 
a respectable life. The situation I am enabled to offer 
you is that of secretary to a new Literary and Scien- 
tific Institution, about to be opened in the town of 
Duskydale, near which neighbourhood I possess, as you 
must be aware, some landed property. The office has 
been placed at my disposal, as vice-president of the new 
Institution. The salary is fifty pounds a-year, with 
apartments on the attic-floor of the building. The 


| duties are various, and will be explained to you by the 


local-committee, if you choose to present yourself to 
them with the enclosed letter of introduction. After 
the unscrupulous manner in which you have imposed 
on my liberality by deceiving me into giving you fifty 
pounds for an audacious caricature of myself, which it 
is impossible to hang up in any room of the house, I 


| think this instance of my forgiving disposition still to 


befriend you, after all that has happened, ought to 
appeal to any better feelings that you may still have 
left, and revive the long dormant emotions of repent- 
ance and self-reproach, when you think on your obedient 
servant, Daniel Batterbury.” 

Bless me! What a long-winded style, and 
what a fuss about fifty pounds a-year, and a 
bed in an attic! These were naturally the 
first emotions which Mr. Batterbury’s letter 
produced in me. What was his real motive 
for writing it ? I hope nobody will do meso 
great an injustice as to suppose that I hesi- 
tated for one instant about the way of finding 
that out. Of course, I started off directly to 
inquire after the health of Lady Malkin- 
shaw. 

“Nuch better, sir,” answered my grand- 
mother’s venerable butler, wiping his lips 
carefully before he spoke; “her lady- 
ship’s health has been much improved since 
her accident.” 

“ Accident!” I exclaimed, “ What, another? 
Lately ? Stairs again ?” 

“No, sir; the drawing-room window, this 
time,” answered the butler with semi-tipsy 
gravity. “ Her ladyship’s sight having been 
defective of late years, occasions her some 
difficulty in calculating distances, Three 
days ago, her ladyship went to look out of 
window, and, miscalculating the distance—” 
Here the butler, with a fine dramatic feeling for 
telling a story, stopped just before the climax 
of the narrative, and looked me in the face 
with an expression of the deepest sympathy. 
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“ And miscalculating the distance ?” I re- 
peated, impatiently. 

“Put her head through a pane of glass,” 
said the butler, in a soft voice suited to the 
pathetic nature of the communication. “ By 
great good fortune her ladyship had been 
dressed for the day, and had got her turban 
on. This saved her ladyship’s head. But 
her ladyship’s neck, sir, had a very narrow 
escape. A bit of the broken glass wounded 
it within half a quarter of an inch of the 
carotty artery,” (meaning, probably, carotid,) 
“JT heard the medical gentlemen say, and 
shall never forget it to my dying day, that 
her ladyship’s lite had been saved bya hair’s- 
breadth. As it was, the blood lost (the 
medical gentleman said that, too, sir) was 
accidentally of the greatest possible benefit, 
being apopleptic, in 1 the way of clearing out 
the system. Her ladyship’s appetite has 
been improved ever since—the carriage is out 
airing of her at this very moment—likewise,she 
takes the footman’s arm and the maid’s up 
and down stairs now, which she never would 
hear of before this last accident. ‘I feel ten 
years younger’ (those were her ladyship’s 
own words to me, this very day), ‘I feel ten 
years younger, Vokins, since | broke the 
drawing-room window. And her ladyship 
looks it!” 

No doubt. Here was the key to Mr. 
Batterbury’s letter of forgiveness. His chance 


of receiving the legacy looked now farther off 


than ever ; he could not feel the same confi- 
dence as his wife in my power of living down 
any amount of starvation and adversity ; 
and he was, therefore, quite ready to take 
the first opportunity of promoting my 


precious personal welfare and security, of | 


which he could avail himself, without spend- 
ing a farthing of money. I saw it all clearly, 
and admired the hereditary toughness of the 
Malkinshaw family more gratefully than 
ever. What should I do? Go to Dusky- 
dale? Why not? I had no particular 
engagements; I was ready for a change; 
and 1 was 
Literary and Scientitic Institution might be. 
Thad only to pack up my traps, write a letter 
of contrition and civility to Mr. Batterbury, 
and then—hey for Duskydale ! 

I got to my new destination the next day, 
presented my credentials, gave myself the 
full advantage of my high connections, and 
was received with enthusiasm and distinction. 
I found the new Institution torn by internal 
schism, even before it was opened to the 
public. Two factions governed it—a grave 
faction and a gay faction, Two questions 
agitated it: the first referring to the pro- 
priety of celebrating the opening season by a 
public ball, and the “second to the expediency 
of admitting novels into the library. The 
grim Puritan interest of the whole neigh- 
bourhood was, of course, on the grave side— 
against both dancing and nov els, as proposed | 0 
by local loose thinkers and latitudinarians of 
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curious to see what sort of thing a | 
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every degree. I was officially introduced to 
the debate at the height of the squabble; and 
found myself one of a large party in a small 
room, sitting round a long table, each man of 
us with a new pewter inkstand, a new quill- 
pen, and a clean sheet of foolscap paper be- 
fore him. Seeing that everybody spoke, I 
got on my legs along with the rest, and made 
a slashing speech on the loose-thinking side. 
I was followed by the leader of the grim 
fuction—an unlicked curate of the largest 
dimensions. “If there were, so to speak, no 
other reason against dancing,” said my 
reverend opponent, “there is one unanswer- 
able objection to it. Gentlemen! John the 
Baptist lost his head through dancing !” 

Every man of the grim faction hammered 
delightedly on the table, as that formidable 
argument was produced; and the curate 
sat down in triumph. I jumped up to 
reply, amid the counter-cheering ot the 
loose-thinkers ; but before I could say a 
word, the President of the Institution and 
the rector of the parish came into the room. 
They were both men of authority, men of 
sense, and fathers of charming daughters, 
and they turned the scale on the right side in 
no time. The question relating to the ad- 
mission of novels was postponed, and the 
question of dancing or no dancing was put to 
the vote on the spot. The President, the 
rector, and myself, the three handsomest 
and highest-bred men in the assembly, led 
the way on the liberal side, waggishly warn- 
ing all gallant gentlemen present to beware 
of disappointing the young ladies. This 
decided the waverers, and the waverers de- 
cided the majority. My first business, as 
secretary, was the drawing out of a model 
card of admission to the ball. 

My next occupation was to look at the 
rooms provided for me. The Duskydale 
Institution occupied a badly-repaired ten- 
roomed house, with a great flimsy saloon 
built at one side of it, smelling of paint 
and damp plaster, and called the Lecture 
Theatre. It was the chilliest, ugliest, 
emptiest, gloomiest place I ever entered in 
my life; the idea of doing anything but 
sitting down and crying in it seemed to me 
quite preposterous ; but the committee took 
a different view of the matter, and praised 
the Lecture Theatre as a perfect ball-room. 
The Secretary’s apartments were two gar- 
rets, asserting themselves in the most bare- 
faced manner, without an attempt at dis- 
guise. If I had intended to do more than 
earn my first quarter's salary, I should have 
complained. But as I had not the slightest 
intention of remaining at Duskydale, 1 could 
afford to establish a reputation for amiability 
by saying nothing. “Have you seen Mr, 
Softly, the new Secretary? A most distin- 
guished person, and quite an acquisition to 
the neighbourhood.” Such was the popular 
opinion of me among the young ladies and 
the liberal inhabitants. “ Have you seen 
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Mr. Softly, the new Secretary? A worldly, 
vain-glorious young man. The last person in 
England to promote the interests of our new 
Institution.” Such was the counter-estimate 
of me among the Puritan population. I 
report both opinions quite disinterestedly. 
There is generally something to be said on 
either side of every question; and, as for 
me, I can always hold up the scales im- 
partially, even when my own character is the 
substance weighing in them. 
ancient history need not be reminded, at this 
time of day, that there may be Roman virtue 
even in a Rogue. 

The objects, interests, and general business 
of the Duskydale Institution were matters 
with which I never thought of troubling my- 
self on assuming the duties of secretary. All 
my energies were given to the arrangements 
connected with the opening ball. I was elected 
by acclamation to the office of general 
manager of the entertainments ; and I did 
my best to deserve the confidence reposed in 
me ; leaving literature and science, so far as I 
was concerned, perfectly at liberty to advance 
themselves or not, just as they liked. What- 
ever my colleagues may have done, after I 
left them, nobody at Duskydale can accuse 
me of having ever been accessory to the dis- 
turbing of quiet people with useful know- 
ledge. I took the arduous and universally 
neglected duty of teaching the English people 
how to be amused entirely on my own 
shoulders, and left the easy and customary 
business of making them miserable to others. 
My unhappy countrymen ! (and thrice un- 
happy they of the poorer sort)—any man can 
preach to them, lecture to them, and form 
them into classes— but where is the man 
who can get them to amuse themselves ? 
Anybody may cram their poor heads; but 
who will brighten their grave faces? Don’t 
read story-books, don’t go to plays, don’t 
dance! Finish your long day’s work and 
then intoxicate your minds with solid his- 
tory, revel in the too-attractive luxury of the 
lecture-room, sink under the soft temptation 
of classes for mutual instruction! How 
many potent, grave, and reverent tongues dis- 
course to the popular ear in these syren 
strains, and how obediently and resignedly 
this same weary popular ear listens! What 
if a bold man spring up one day, erying aloud 
in our social wilderness, “ Play, for Heaven's 
sake, or you will work yourselves into a 
nation of automatons! Shake a loose leg to a 
lively fiddle! Women of England! drag the 
lecturer off the rostrum, and the male mutual 


instructor out of the class, and ease their | 


poor addled heads of evenings by making them 
dance and sing with you! Accept no offer 
from any man who cannot be proved, for a 
year past, to have systematically lost his 
dignity at least three times a week, after 
office hours. You, daughters of Eve, who have 
that wholesome love of pleasure which is one 
of the greatest adornments of the female 
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character, set up a society for the promotion 
of yniversal amusement, and save the British 
nation from the lamentable social conse- 
quences of its own gravity!” Imagine a 
voice crying lustily after this fashion—what 
sort of echoes would it find ?—Groans ? 

I know what sort of echoes my voice 
found. They were so discouraging to me, 
and to the frivolous minority of pleasure- 
seekers, that I recommended lowering the 


Readers of| price of admission so as to suit the means of 


any decent people who were willing to leave 
off money-grubbing and tear themselves 
from the charms of useful recreation for one 
evening at least. The proposition was indig- 
nantly negatived by the managers of the 
institution. I am so singularly sanguine a 
man that I was not to be depressed even by 
this. My next efforts to fill the ball-room 
could not be blamed. I procured a local 
directory, put fifty tickets in my pocket, 
dressed myself in nankeen pantaloons and a 
sky-blue coat (then the height of fashion), 
and set forth to tout for dancers among all the 
members of the genteel population, who, not 
being notorious Puritans, had also not been 
so obliging as to take tickets for the ball. 
| There never was any pride or bashfulness 
about me. I stick at nothing; I am as easy 
and even-tempered a Rogue as you have met 
with anywhere since the days of Gil Blas. 

My temperament being opposed to doing 
anything with regularity, I opened the direc- 
tory at hazard, and determined to make my 
first call at the first house that caught my 
eye. Vallombrosa Vale Cottages. Number 
One. Doctor and Miss Knapton. Very 
good. I have no preferences, Let me sell 
the first two tickets there. I found the 
place ; I — the garden gate ; I tripped 
up to the door with my accustomed buoyancy 
and my sunny smile. I never felt easier or 
more careless ; and yet, at that very moment, 
I was rushing with headlong rapidity to 
meet my fate. 

What fate ? 

Fate in yellow muslin, with black hair 
curling down to her waist, with large, soft, 
melancholy brown eyes, with round dusky 
cheeks, with nimble white fingers working a 
silk purse, with a heavenly blush and a sad 
smile—fate, in short, by the name of Miss 
Knapton. Love takes various lengths of 
time, I believe, to subjugate less impression- 
able men than I am. I have heard of cer- 
tain hard natures capable of holding out 
against fascination for a week. It is incre- 
dible ; but I will offend nobody by saying 
| that I do not believe it. In my case, on my 
| word of honour as a gentleman and Jover, 
|Miss Knapton subjugated me in less than 
half-a-minute. When I felt myself colouring 
jas I bowed to her, I knew that it was all 
over with me. I never blushed before in my 
life. What a very curious sensation it is ! 

I saw her wave her hand, and felt a greedy 
longing to kiss it. I heard her say sweetly 
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and indicatively, “My father.” What elo- 
quence! The doctor was in the room, but 
his daughter had dazzled me, and I "had 
not seen him. I bowed—I stammered—I 
was at a loss for expressions. O Cupid! 
think of the interests of the Duskydale 
Institution! Chubby tyrant of the bow and 
arrow, give me back enough of my former 
self to sell two tickets, at least! She spoke 
again : 

“The gentleman who is secretary to the 
new Institution, I believe ?” 

How profoundly true! She smiled upon 
me ; she saw the damage she had done, and 
tenderly repaired it. I thawed—I expanded 
under the treatment. My faculties came 
back to me, I ceased to blush ; I explained 
my errand; I became as agreeable and as 
gallant as ever. 

Her father answered. Having partially 
recovered my senses, I was able to observe 
him. A tall, stout gentleman, with impres- 
sive respectability oozing out of him at every 
pore—with a swelling outline of black- 
waistcoated stomach, with a lofty forehead, 
with a smooth double chin resting pulpily on 
a white cravat. Everything in harmony 
about him except his eyes, and these were so 
sharp, bright, and resolute, that they seemed 
to contradict the bland conventionality which 
overspread all the rest of the man. Eyes 
with wonderful intelligence and self-depend- 
ence in them ;: per haps, also, with something a 
little false in them, which I might have dis- 
covered immediately under ordinary circum- 
stances: but I looked at the doctor through 
the medium of his daughter, aud saw nothing 
of him at the first glance but his merits. 

“We are both very much indebted to you, 
sir, for your politeness in calling,” he said, 
with excessive civility of manner. “ But our 
stay at this place has drawn to anend. I 
only came here for the re-establishment of my 
daughter’s health. She has benefited greatly 
by the change of air, and we have arranged 
to return home to-morrow. Otherwise, we 
should have gladly profited by your kind 
offer of tickets for the ball.” 

Of course I had one eye on the young lady 
while he was speaking. She was looking at 
her father, and a strange sadness was stealing 
over her face. What did that mean? Dis- 
appointment at missing the ball? No, it was 
a much deeper feeling than that. My curiosity 
was excited, I addressed a complimentary 
entreaty to the doctor not to take his| 
daughter away from us. I asked him to 
reflect on the irreparable eclipse that he 
would be casting over the Duskydale ball- 
room. To my amazement, Miss Knapton 
only looked down gloomily on her work 
while I spoke, and her father laughed con- 
temptuously, 

“We are too completely strangers here,” 
he said, “for our loss to be felt by any one, 
From all that I can gather, society in Dusky- 
dale will be glad to hear of our departure.” 
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Miss Knapton looked more gloomily than 


before. I protested against the doctor's last 
words. He laughed again, with a quick, 
distrustful look, this time, at his daughter. 

“Tf you were to mention my name among 
your respectable inhabitants,” he went on, 
with a strong, sneering emphasis on the word 
respectable, “they would most likely purse 
up their lips and look grave at it. Since I 
gave practice as a physician, I have 
emael in chemical investigations on a large 
scale, destined, I hope, to lead to some im- 
portant public results. Until I arrive at 
these, I am necessarily obliged, in my own 
interests, to keep my experiments secret, and 
to impose similar discretion on the workmen 
whom Iemploy. This unavoidable appear- 
ance of mystery, and the strictly retired life 
which my studies oblige me to lead, offend 
the narrow-minded people in my part of the 
county, close to Barkingham ; and the un- 
popularity of my pursuits has followed me 
here. The general opinion, I believe, is, that 
I am seeking by unholy arts for the philoso- 
pher’s stone. Plain man, as you see me, I 
find myself getting quite the reputation "of 
a Doctor Faustus in the popular mind, Even 
educated people in this very place shake their 
heads non pity my daughter Laura there for 
living with an alchemical parent, within easy 
smelling-distance of an explosive laboratory. 
Excessively absurd, is it not ?” 

It might have been excessively absurd ; 
but the lovely Laura sat with her eyes on 
her work, looking as if it were excessively sad, 
and not giving her father the faintest 


‘answering smile when he glanced towards 
| her and laughed, as he said his last words. 


I 
could not at all tell what to make of it. The 
doctor talked of the social consequences of 
his chemical inquiries as if we were living in 
the middle ages. However, I was far “too 
anxious to see the charming brown eyes 
again to ask questions which “would be sure 
to keep them cast down. So I changed the 
topic to chemistry in general ; and, “to the 
doctor’s evident astonishment and pleasure, 
told him of my own early studies in the 
science. This led to the mention of my father, 

whose reputation had reached the ears of 
Doctor Knapton. As he told me that, his 
daughter looked up—the sun of beauty 
shone on me again! I touched next on my 
high connections, and on Lady Malkinshaw ; 

I described my self as temporarily banished 
from home for humorous caricaturing, and 
lamiable youthful wildness. She was in- 
terested ; she smiled—and the sun of beauty 
shone warmer than ever! I diverged to gene- 
ral topics, and got brilliant and amusing. She 
laughed—the nightingale-notes of her merri- 
ment bubbled into my ears caressingly—why 
could I not shut my eyes to listen to them! 
Her colour rose; her face grew animated. 
Poor soul! A little liv ely company was but 
too evidently a rare treat to her. Under 
such circumstances, who would not be 
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amusing? If she had said to me, “Mr. 
Softly, I like tumbling,” I should have made 
a clown of myself on the spot. I should 
have stood on my head (if I could), and been 
amply rewarded for the graceful exertion, if| 
the eyes of Laura Knapton had looked kindly | 
on my elevated heels ! 

How long I staid is more than I can tell. | 
Lunch came up. I eat and drank, and} 
grew more amusing than ever. When | 
at last rose to go, the brown eyes looked | 
on me very kindly, and the doctor gave me| 
his card. 

“If you don’t mind trusting yourself in the | 
clutches of Doctor Faustus,” he said, with a | 
gay smile, “I shall be delighted to see you, if| 
you are ever in the neighbourhood of 
Barkingham.” | 

I wrung his hand, mentally relinquishing 
my secretaryship while I thanked him for the | 
invitation. I half put out my hand to his| 
daughter ; and the dear friendly girl met the 
advance with the most charming readiness, | 
She gave me a good, hearty, vigorous, un- | 
compromising shake. O, precious right 
hand! never did I properly appreciate your 
value until that moment. 

Going out with my head in the air, and my | 
senses in the seventh heaven, I jostled an | 
elderly gentleman passing before the garden- 
gate. I turned round to apologise ; it was 
my brother in office, the estimable Treasurer | 
of the Duskydale Institution. 

“T have been half over the town looking 
after you,” he said. “The Managing Com- 
mittee, on reflection, consider your plan of 

ersonally soliciting public attendance at the | 
Ball to be compromising the dignity of the 
Institution, and beg you, therefore, to aban- 
dor. it.” 

“Very well,” said I, “there is no harm| 
done. Thus far, I have only solicited two 
persons, Doctor and Miss Knapton, in that 
delightful little cottage there.” 

“You don’t mean to say you have asked 
them to come to the ball!” 

“To be sure I have. 
say they can’t accept the invitation. 
should they not be asked ?” 

“ Because nobody visits them.” 

“ Aud why should nobody visit them ?” 

The Treasurer put his arm confidentially 
through mine, and walked me on a few 
steps. 

“In the first place,” he said, “Doctor 
Knapton’s name is not down in the Medical 
List.” 

“Some mistake,” I suggested, in my off- 
hand way. “Orsome foreign doctor’s degree 
not recognised by the prejudiced people in 
England.” 

“In the second place,’ continued the 
Treasurer, “we have found out that he is not 
visited at Barkingham. Consequently, it 
would be the height of imprudence to visit 
him here.” 

“Pooh ! pooh ! 








And I am sorry to 
Why 


All the nonsense of nar- 
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row-minded people, because he lives a retired 
life, and is engaged in finding out chemical 
secrets which the ignorant public don’t 
know how to appreciate.” 

“The shutters are always up in the front 
top windows of his house at Barkingham,” said 
the Treasurer, lowering his voice mysteriously, 
“T know that from a friend resident near 
him. The windows themselves are barred, 


| It is currently reported that the top of the 


house, inside, is shut off by iron doors from 
the bottom. Workmen are employed there 


| who don’t belong to the neighbourhood, who 


don’t drink at the public-houses, who only 
associate with each other. Unfamiliar smells 
and noises find their way outside sometimes, 
Nobody in the house can be got to talk. The 
doctor, as he calls himself, does not even make 
an attempt to get into society, does not even 
try to see company for the sake of his poor 
unfortunate daughter. What do you think 
of all that?” 

“Think !” T repeated contemptuously. “I 
think the inhabitants of Barkingham are the 


| best finders of mares’-nests in all England. 


The doctor is making important chemical 


| discoveries (the possible value of which I can 


appreciate, being chemical myself), and he is 
not quite fool enough to expose valuable 
secrets to the view of all the world. His 
laboratory is at the top of the house, and he 
wisely shuts it off from the bottom to pre- 
He is one of the best fellows 
I ever met with, and his daughter is the 
loveliest girl in the world. What do you all 
mean by making mysteries about nothing ? 
He has given me an invitation to go and see 
him. I suppose the next thing you will find 
out is, that there is something underhand 
even in that ?” 

“You won't accept the invitation ?” 

“T shall, at the very first opportunity ; and 
if you had seen Miss Knapton, so would 
you.” 

“ Don’t go. 
said the Treasurer, gravely. “ You are a 
young man. Reputable friends are of im- 
portance to you at the outset of life. T say 
nothing against Doctor Knapton—he came 
here as a stranger, and he goes away again 
as a stranger—but you can’t be sure that 
his purpose in asking you so readily to his 
house is a harmless one. Making a new ac- 
quaintance is always a doubtful speculation ; 
but when a man is not visited by his respect- 
able neighbours—” 

“ Because he doesn’t open his shutters,” I 
interposed, sarcastically. 

“ Because there are doubts about him and 
his house, which he will not clear up,” re- 
torted the Treasurer, “You can take your 
own way. You may turn out right, and we 
may all be wrong; I can only say again, it is 
rash to make doubtful acquaintances. Sooner 
or later you are always sure to repent it, In 
your place I should certainly not accept the 
invitation.” 


Take my advice and don’t go,” 
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“In my place, my dear sir,” said I, “ you 
would do exactly what I mean to do.” 

The Treasurer took his arm out of mine, 
and, without saying another word, wished me 
gocd morning. 


Did I determine, on reflection, to follow 
my friend’s advice? Certainly not. I was 
in love ; and what man worthy of the name 
follows friendly advice in that situation? No; 
I had resolved, at all hazards, to go to the 
doctor's, at Barkingham ; and, being firmness 
itself where my own sentiments and tender 
interests are at stake—in due course of time 
away I went. 

Did I repent my rashness? We shall see. 


ONE CURE MORE. 


The last extravagance of quackery is called 
the Movement-cure. It is of German breeding. 
Its Hahnemann, however, was a Swede, 
named Ling. Theré is a London professor of 
it, who is a German M.D., and by whom it 
is expounded at length in a book, illustrated 
with aseries of useful pictures. They represent 
a patient who goes through the whole gymnas- 
tic series, and is a victim to all the fingering 
and mauling by which epilepsy, consumption, 
disease of the heart, liver complaints, scrofula, 
dropsy, cholera, and more of the severai ills 
that flesh is heir to, may be relieved, cured, 
or averted, according to the doctor. The 


remedy consists, in every case, in getting up| 


a certain movement on the part of the 
afflicted body ; or lifting of arms to a parti- 
cular height at a particular pace during a 
particular time ; a scientific kicking of the 
heels, and other contortions exhibited by a 
new class of artists called acrobats. This gym- 
nastic remedy must be applied scientifically, 
and needs always the help of a professor, or 
of two or three professors, or professors’ 
assistants; one fingering here, another there ; 
and all, we suppose, applying a squeeze 
dexterous over the region of the pocket. 

An ordinary walk is not a Movement-cure; 
although a good stout one has been long 
accepted asa remedy against the megrims. A 
curative walk is to be taken in accordance 
with the rules of the Movement-cure in the 
manner to be described presently; but we 
must premise an observation or two before 
quoting out of the book. The two persons 
engaged in the movement are repre- 
sented by the letters G. and P. G. is the 
Gymnast or operator upon P. the Patient, 
or the Pigeon. Cures are effected only 
by what are called gymnastic movements re- 
gulated as to order, space, time, and degree 
of force. To raise the arms in a random way 
and stretch them in the air is nothing; but “to 
stretch the arms in a manner and direction, 
and with a velocity, and fore all previously de- 
termined and exactly prescribed, and then to 
move their different parts precisely as deter- 
mined and commanded: this is a gymnastic 
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movement.” Now such movements are called 
by this system of quackery, active when they 
are made to order by the volition of the P. or 
patient ; passive, when they are produced for 
him by the external force of the G. or gym- 
nast, who pushes, pulls, or presses; half 
active when they are compound movements, 
the force of the gymnast pulling a leg for- 
ward, fur instance, opposed, to a given extent, 
by the force of the patient who resists. This 
is called in the prescription P. R. (patient 
resists), Also, it is the force of the patient 
moving a part of his body against the resist- 
ing force of the gymnast, called in the pre- 
scriptions G. R. (gymnast resists). Now, this 
is a real constitutional and curative walk, 
considered scientifically, We quote the de- 
finition given in the treatise: “The patient 
makes the muvements of walking on the same 
spot, while one or two gymnasts, with their 
hands placed on the shoulder or hips, press 
his body downwards ;_ thus the movement is 
half-active, with G. R.” 

We cannot explain the whole set of tech- 
nical terms that represent the back straight, 
toes out, and other more complex movements 
of which a gymnastic-prescription is com- 
posed. But to show that this is really a very 
deep science, and quite a philosophy to take 
the town by storm—being quite as full of 
common sense as Pop Goes the Weasel, and 
as easy of comprehension as Abracadabara— 
we quote the last of a set of five prescrip- 
tions, which, in five months, cured a man 
of consumption :— 


FIFTH PRESCRIPTION, 


1. Trunk lying, double leg down pressure 
(P. R.) 

2. Stem lying, holding. 

3. Stretch stride high sitting, trunk back 
flexion (G. R.) with stomach-loin pressure. 

4, Span speak grasp, reclined kick stand- 
ing, leg down pressure (P. R.) (right span, 
lett speak, left kick). 

5. Swim hanging, larynx vibration and 
stroking. 

6. Span speak grasp standing, hip forwards 
twisting (G. R.) (right span, left speak, left 
hip). 

7. Tumble standing, chest double arch 
chopping. 

8. Stretch stride sitting, chest lift vibra- 
tion. 

9. Heave standing, chest spanning. 

10. Half rest twist, high sitting, trunk 
back falling (G. R.) (right rest, right twist). 


This prescription was used for some time 
with such extraordinary success, that, when 
the patient’s health was perfectly restored, 
his whole frame (especially his thorax) 
was so much expanded, that his coat could 
not be buttoned at all. 

We look with awe on this prescription, and 
at the gymnast who is competent to make it 
up. As for the gymnast himself our respect 
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for him is profound ; because he is the first 
bold quack who has dared to do the right thing 
by his patients. One of his prescriptions is a 
chopping or flicking on the nose ; another is 
a mild administration of the bastinado ; and 
another is a well regulated verberation on 
the seat of honour. ‘The principle of disci- 
pline laid down by the first Doctor Birch as 
proper for the cure of serious defects in his 
young friends, arose in his mind out of the 
eternal fitness of things, and was an anticipa- 
tion of the Movement-cure Philosophy. The 
educational gymnast applies his strokes, P. R. 
Pupil resists possibly with “kick squeak 
twist,” and the healing of some mental disease 
is the consequence. "The application of this 
wholesome and proper corrective to his pa- 
tients is, according to his own description, 
made by the Professor of the Movement-cure, 
in manner following :—* Kuocking isa percus- 
sion made generally on the chine bone by one 
hand of the gymnast, standing behind the pa- 
tient, who is in opposite inclined position ; 
the clenched fist strikes, while the joint of the 
hand is kept very movable in a curved semi- 
circle, from one trochanter over the glutzi to 
the chine bone, and thence to the trochanter 
of the other side; twenty to thirty knocks 
completing the curve. The motion of the 
wrist is very free and easy.” (Not a doubt 
about it!) “ After three or four repetitions 
of the movement in the curved semicircular 
line, a stroking is made with the palm of the 
hand on the glutei and the chine bone ; then 
the half-circular knocking and stroking are 
alternately repeated two or three times.” 

Unphilosophical readers may see in ail this 
an extravagance of quackery. For our own 
part, we consider the last-quoted prescription 
to be the thing for the P. of the G.; anda 
modification of the same formula very fit for 
the G. himself, the use of the extremity of a 
boot densely hob-nailed, being substituted 
for the use of the fist. 

Let us be careful how we reject without 
inquiry these important truths. They are 
most worthy of dispassionate investigation. 
The searcher after truth will go to the gym- 
nast for a knocking, and record his experi- 
ence thereof. He may come out of the ex- 
periment a trifle sore ; but what will he not 
endure in such a cause? For our own parts, 
we back gymnast-knocking against spirit- 
rapping. 

Do we not see in the Movement-cure the 
sole remedy against hurt that arises from al- 
most all mundane complications, whether mu- 
nicipal, nationai, or cosmical ? Municipal 
—for look at the Police force, ever crying 
to society, Move on! A thief, a member 


of the swell mob, a disease of civilisation, | 


becomes manifest ; what is the course pur- 
sued by the municipal functionary ? Stretch 
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|stride double arm flying shoulder grasp, 
trunk sideways pulling, G. R.—Gent resists, 
with trunk forwards twisting, left squat 
half lying double leg kick. P.R.—Police 
officer or Peeler resists. The result is in- 
fallibly the removal of the peccant party, 
We have taken all those terms out of 
the disquisition on the Movement-cure ; it 
will be seen how universal is their appli- 
cation, Not universal? How is it in the 
political affairs? There is an obstruction 
in the body of the state. Something is 
wrong. What is the remedy? A Move- 
It may be an Education Move- 


The cure is a 
Movement-cure. Say it is an Administrative 
Reform Movement. G. (Government) takes 
this sort of course—we see again the ordained 
scientific terms—stretch lying with right leg 
curtseying concentric abdomen _ stroking, 
head back flexion and holding. P.R.—Public 
resists. The public attempts then, High op- 
posite standing, leg forward pulling, with 
double hand pulling, and double leg pressure. 
G. R.—Government resists. The end of all 
this is generally an increased health in the 
system of the country. 

But the Movement-cure is also founded 
upon a great cosmical principle. What is it 
but the two movements of the earth by which 
the seasons are regulated and the order and 
the harmony of nature are assured? These 
movements are strictly gymnastic, take place 
over a definite space, in a detinite course, ina 
definite time. Perfect gymnastic movements 
they produce the most magnificent results, 
The stars are upheld, the planets revolve 
round the sun, upon the principles applied in 
the great Movement-cure. ‘The planets as 
they revolve, tend by their centrifugal force 
to right stretch into space, but G. R., (gravi- 
tation resists), and by this means they are 
brought round. The sun in its turn applies 
to each planetary body a centripetal force, 
and it would be to itself bound standing but 
P. R., (planet resists), and is by this means 
ensured regular motions. 

When we tell medical readers that atrophy 
of the heart is said to have been cured in 
three months by one of these prescriptions in 
which the chief ingredients were twisting, 
striding,and chopping; thatsuch remedies have 
cured in three months a large inguinal hernia ; 
consumption in six or eight months, other 
diseases in proportion, medical readers will 
know very well how much respect is due to 
the inventors of this system. No doubt, ere 
long, we shall be all stride, stride, striding, 
chop, chop, chopping at our houses at home. 
We have now mud-cures and movement- 
cures. Who will establish air-cures and com- 





| plete the series of burlesques upon sense ? 
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